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Woman’s Chief Stumbling-Block. 


BY E. MERRIAM. 


The way in which reforms progress is well 
illustrated by the old-fashioned fugue as some- 
where humorously described by Mrs. Stowe. 
First the treble races ahead and then waits for 
the alto to catch up; the tenor takes a run and 
the base gallops after; then all the parts chase 
each other around, but finally all come sailing 
in, four abreast, in one tremendous burst of har- 
mony! Thatis the way with reforms; one class 
has a grievance, and before it is righted it in- 
volves some other wrong which is thus brought 
forward, and, in its turn, brings into notice still 
another—human affairs being a wheel within a 
wheel, and the whole network of reforms mak- 
ing the work of the age. It often happens, how- 
ever, that one part gets sung out before the next 
is ready to begin. One might say, in regard to 
the woman-suffrage movement, that the base 
and tenor had had quite along swing, and now 
the treble and alto begin to tune up with here 
# note and there atrill! Indeed, the sopranos 
have sung their part several times, and still the 
alto undertone refuses to come in; the chorus is 
not ready ; their part is not learned, and reform 
halts, but doesnot fail. It will rehearse its part 
till the chorus does follow in fall accord. The 
suffrage movement may not be making very 
swift progress as to material results—being 
ahead of time, it may well expect to wait for the 
masses to catch up. It can only work accord- 
ing to slow, natural laws of mind, but it does 
It is taking deeper and deeper root 
every year. Thinking people speak of it as 
sure to come in the fullness of time. The num- 
ber of useful, intelligent women is increasing 
rapidly. Nota thinking girl goes out from our 
Normal schools with her intellectual powers ac- 
tive and her higher tastes formed, not a woman 
holds property or supports a family on half pay— 
clerking for six hundreda year, perhaps, whenas 
a lawyer she might earn two thousand—that does 
not feel that her native land insults her and does 
her gross injustice in virtually saying she is no 
citizen of the republic, while it allows c:tizen- 
ship to the unintelligent, half-civilized negro, 
‘to the brutal ruffian that will insult her on street- 
corners, and to the illiterate who is no friend to 
the spirit of our institutions and whose patriotism 
is too often ecclesiasticism. It is no question of | 


fare side-issues; the real question is one of such 
Simple, abstract justice asa child could compre- 
hend—justice to the individual human being. 
But the human being, like the negro slave of 
a few years ago, finds herself very comfortable 
as she is. and refuses to support her champions. 
She has as little interest in the matter, and 
as little sense of responsibility, as the lazy 
negro had basking in the sun outside his cabin- 
door, or merrily footing it on moonlit nights 
to the measured notes of the banjo. The solo- 
ists have ended and the chorus is silent! For |, 
what reason? The root of the matter lies 
in one word—frivolity. But why are women, 
whose sacred duties might fill their lives, the 
conservative power of whose affections really 
uplifts the moral tone of society, and who rep- 
resent the wsthetic and artistic elements in liv- 
ing—why are women frivolous? Let us see. 
The one stable element in any civilization is its 
public spirit, its capacity for the unselfish emo- 
tions of patriotism and philanthropy, its breadth 
af idea, its large-heartedness. Who are the 
live men, the teading minds? Those who are 
ftruly public-spitited. Who are the growing 
Those not narrowed to a petty round 
of trivial interests, stunted by bigotry and clan; 
nishness, but broad, genial, sympathetic. Now, 
where is woman's public spirit? Where is her 
patriotism (except under the tremendous excite- 
ment of war-times), her enthusiasm for high in- 
terests, for art or science or the country’s weal— 
where are her impersonal emotions of any sort? 
She has none. But in these times, when the 
very atmosphere is full of thought and brain- 
life, she has more power than she can crowd into 
any narrow life, and a restless activity which 
demands a healthy channel, but, not knowing 
how to find it, overflows and devastates. A hu- 
man soul is no automaton to run in a prescribed 
line. It is infinite in its possibilities; it reaches 
out on all sides; you cannot confine it. It is 
capable of all human emotions, all divine en- 
thusiasms. ‘The undisciplined mind of woman, 
the richness of her nature, runs all to waste. | 
She feels her fullness of life, but knows not how 
to use it. She is compassed about by habit and 
early education; she fears ridicule; she wants 
to be lovable rather than admirable, and yet she 
has wrong ideas of what it is to be either. Not | 
knowing what she really wants, or what will sat- 
isfy and develop her higher nature, she drifts 
out into the sea of frivolity. She spends her 
days in retrimming her dresses, devising new 
and more indescribable puckers and hitches, in 
calling on persons in whom she has no interest, 
and who, though calling themselves human | 
beings, have probably never experienced an 
original idea in their lives. She gossips, she 
shops, she talks twaddle. She covers over a poor 
material (fur who would so ruin a rich fabric?) 
with beads, and proves her mental calibre to be 
about on a level with the Indian squaws by | 
wearing it as athing of beauty! She actuaily 
has no more sense of the beautiful than to con- 
sider it pretty! I saw in the street a lady past | 
sixty years cf age with an excrescence of bows 
and hearee-like puckers on the back of her out- | 
Sup- | 





side garment which defies description! 
pose you were to ask a man to spend his life | 
‘thaus—his hours and years of possible growth; | 
what would be his answer? ‘‘/ hare something 
else to think of!” That's the secret of it!) 
Something to think of. | 

Leibnitz says: **The art of all arts is the art of 
thinking.” How far are women from discern- | 
ing this! But only by discerning it, and early | 


the race. 
we idealize our work or ourselves the better.” 


children to all generations. 
moral atmosphere will be the life of their grow- 
ing souls for many a year. 
earnestly to be her utmost, wasting no time, de- 
veloping all her powers in what James Free- 
man Clarke once called the trinity of life— 
learning, doing and loving. Then, when the 
duties of a patriot or citizen demand her, when 
the highest discernment of the best intelligences 
of the times calls for her and enrolls her citizen 
of the republic, she will be ready to rejoice in 
the name and to exult in the triumph of justice, 
for she will have a living interest in all that con- 
stitutes civilization and progress. 


claims a law is broken. Keep the mental powers 
inactive or cramped, and mental deterioration, 
more subtle, but just as certain and real, pro- 
claims the same fact. Yet who preaches against 
the breaking of the divine law of the intellect? 
Who says ’tis a stn to be frivolous, to lack earn- 
estness of endeavor, to be less than your utmost 
possible at the time? Who repents with sorrow 
and self-abasement of these sins? A law of 
rectitude, of rightness runs through all our liv- 
ing. Certain infringements of it are attacked; 
certain other infringements of it are left to con- 
sume us. Those sins and crimes which visibly 
trouble society, like screaming children, have 
their claims allowed; but those which secretly 
undermine the inner life, because they produce 
no immediate discomfort, are left to flourish. 
Let us have a religion of earnestness preached 
from the pulpit, by the press, in the schoolroom, 
by our daily living. Let us cry out continually, 
Be earnest, be true to your highest self, be a 
rational being and not a butterfly, be your ut- 
most! Teach a child this as you would teach 
her not to steal. Labor with the seeds of friv- 
olity in her as you would with any other vice. 
Give her something to think of, keep her mind 
awake, let no torpor steal over it. Give a girl 
something healthier than dolls to play with; 
so.nething which will tempt her thoughts to 
develop themselves, awaken her ingenuity, at- 
tract her to the real problems of living, to art, to 
science, to living interests, so that her thought 
mav be added to her brother’s or her husband’s, 
and the world move on at double speed for the 
double force applied. 

Another thing which militates against a wo- 
man’s mental development is her lack of an 
ideal for herself. We all have a well-defined 
ideal of noble manhood. It has arisen in the 
world because needed. But the ideal woman is 
a myth or, at most, apoet’sdream. Ask the girl 
of society or that girl's mother for her ideal of 
perfect womanhood. The mother wants her 
daughter to be well-dressed, dutiful, graceful, 
well-bred; in short, a ‘‘credit to her,” a good 
marketable article. The girl would simper, gig- 
gle idiotically, and say so-and-so was ‘‘perfectly 
splendid!” suchan one ‘‘charming!” and another 
“too nice for anything!” But all three would 
differ widely, and she would not have thought to 
model her own inner life after either—indeed, 
she would have comprehended nothing about 
them but their agreeable manners, their amia- 
bility, or their flattery of herself. But we have 
reached a point where the ideal woman is need- 
ed—a being mindful of all her private duties, 
but still intelligent, alive all through her nature, 
body, mind and soul, and, by virtue of her hu- 
manity, a citizen of the world; large-natured, 
broad, awake to all the highest emotions. 
Ideals of character we must have. Does not 


the sculptor guide his chisel by a pattern, an 


ideal within his mind? So we, as sculptors of 


souls, must have our ideals which will as steadi- 


ly form us as the climate is stealthily modifying 
Says John Stuart Mill: ‘*The more 


What is my ideal of a noble womanhood? 


should early be the question of every girl. 


Upon it depends all her life and that of her 
Her mental and 


Let her determine 





Lavinia: 


AN ORIGINAL PAINTING IN THE BERLIN MU- 
SEUM. 


—e 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


I come once more to gaze on thee, 
Lavinia! 
O’er miles and miles of weary sea 
Thy tender eyes have followed me; 
I come once more to gaze on thee. 
The long days crowd into the years, 
And years die out with length of days; 
While mocked alike are hopes and fears 
In life’s perplexing, tangled ways, 
Where men rush blindly for the prize 
Which, lost or won, ne’er satisfies. 
Yet never once, though suns may shine, 
Or shadows drift through skies of mine, 
Can I forget the matchless grace 
That lighteth up thy form and face, 
The charm that baffles time and tide, 
And holds me captive at thy side. 
I am not ekilled in artist-lore, 
Lavinia! 
Of critics’ phrixe I bring no store; 
Their words fall sxyjless o’er and o'er; 
I am not skilled in artjst-lore; 
I only know the master’s hand 


Brings not such life from ‘ancies dim; 
I know you stood, as now yor stand, 
And gave the picture unto him. 


spair who are vow pushed to the wall. 
dicious style of living would prevent much bank- 
ruptcy. An honest loaf would nourish more 


unfolded wit is a mere triumphant stairway to 


ignorant, ill-born; those, even, of terrible pro- 
clivities; but we are at sea, surprised, disap- 
pointed, grieved, puzzled, when the educated, 
walled by proprieties, stimulated by confi- 
dences, the sheet-anchor of hundreds and thou- 
sands, flies in the face of these, and deliberately 
ruin relatives, acquaintances, and that appeal- 
ing portion of community, widows, who have 
passed their earning period, and orphans who 
are in the process of school-routine. The down- 
fall of such an one is a shock which thrills a 
closely-packed city and unnerves those who 
supposed they rested upon an unflinching arm 
and a conscience void of offense. It is a libel 
upon vaunted learning and those sectarian husks 
which are made to supplant vital communion 
between man and his Maker, and strict integrity 
one with another. Of course it does not touch 
religion, which is independent of outward trap- 
pings, professions, pretentious show, which 
makes us one with the Eternal. Neither that 
realm ruled by the ‘‘still small voice,” whose 
yea is yea, and whose nay is nay, nor that 
court of severe, mathematical scale outside of 
sentiment and responsibility which demands 
justice and exactness at whatever cost. These 
are interior and belong to the soul of things; 
they forbid all tampering. It is such hardy 
roots which are needed to cope with growing 
temptetion. There is a vast amount which is 
morbid, speculative, and floats upon the surface. 
We have platitudes, compromises, rewards of 
merit, here and hereafter. These are not the 
materials for solid manhood. Right is its own 
recompense, and ignores bolstering; like truth, 
it sustains us. It is valuable where we are, 
and will be to whatever sphere we may tend. 
The best must be always inorder; soif we keep 
in the prescribed line we may spare ourselves 
much anxiety about the future. The grand fact 
of continuity is sublime, cheering and sustain- 
ing, but the quibblings about petty details are 
immaterial. A few months ago how little the 
public knew of the fair young woman who met 
her sad fate on board the ‘‘Schiller”! Modest, 
retiring, but self-sustained, she bent her ener- 
gies to a certain point, and bore herself harmo- 
niously torwerd, a true friend to suffering hu- 
manity. She was a force, and each one.feels to 
have met with a personal loss. The secret was 
character, and out of the depths of the ocean 
it rises like a luminary and surrounds her name 
with a halo. Had she anticipated what was be- 
fore her, how could she have more wisely pre- 
pared for the mysteries of the unknown? She 
has gone with expanded wings and soaring spirit, 
an able explorer. While she reaches onward 
she will scatter backward, and we shall still re- 
ceive of her ripened fruits. There was no 
death. She was transfigured, and has already 
entered upon her new career. Insensibly, she 
taught a lasting and vital lesson which we shall 
do well to ponder. 

Erasmus said: ‘‘The horse has his heels, the 
dog his teeth, the hedgehog his spines, the bee 
his sting. I myself have my tongue and my 
pen, and why should I not use them?” We 
have our separate talents, and, however humble, 
they may be employed for our own progress and 
the benefit of mankind. The tendency of the 
age is practical. We do not wish to lose an oc- 
casion even with prisoners. We endeavor to 
teach them some handicraft, and give them a fa- 
miliarity with books; amendment is the real ob- 
ject, not revenge. How dissimilar to what we 
read, at the end of 1593, of caschilaus—an iron 
frame which was gradually heated till it burned 
into the flesh! Lang irons, another terrible in- 
strument; the iron-boot, into which wedges 
were driven which crushed the bones and mar- 
row; piniwinkies, a kind of thumb-screw, which 
brought blood from under the finger-nails, caus- 
ing excruciating pain! It is hard to avoid ex- 
tremes; and pandering to criminals through 
bouquets and delicacies is more meritorious of 
censure than praise. The general auimus is 
commendatory to restore the fallen, and replace 
the old by the new. The road is flinty and pe- 
culiar to travel, still we should press on, and 
add our mite. Prevention is more basic than 
cure, and to that end we should lend ourselves 
without stint. We would strive to recall the 
homely virtues of industry, simplicity and thrift. 
What weapons these against theft in its length 
and breadth from that of rings to lead-pipe and 
peccadilloes! Here, again, we would not court 
extremes. We believe in pure air, sun, light 
and commodious buildings. Although not whol- 
ly obsolete, we should rebel against the repe- 
tition of former customs that ‘‘out of the clois- 
ters were rows of cellars half underground, low, 
damp and wretched-looking; an earthen floor 
bearing no trace of pavement; a roof from 
which the mortar and the damp kept up a per- 
petual ooze; for a window a narrow slit in the 
wall through which the cold and the wind found 
as free access as the light.” Such were the dor- 
mitories of the monks. The proper mean is a 
serious study, and would save many from de- 
A ju- 


Without the underlying substratum of morality, | 


And, like the tide, with racing gait, 
Comes the wild spirit of pride. 


depredations of every sort. We can pity the 4 gwifter soul ne'er stooped to song, 


A soul too volant for men and things; 
Idle, no doubt, yet scorning wrong 
To do or suffer, while it has wings. 
1m. 
A glimpse of blue sky with a whiff o' the sea, 
A happy, glib, musical working in me; 
God granting me these, with love in my heart, 
I ask not companion, or counsel, or art. 
I live in that passionate lover, sun; 
Clouds ride the air, ships sail the sea, 
Counsel, or art, or friend wil! I none, 
While nature my lover and sweetheart will be. 
Iv. 
If I lack the will to shine a star, 
Named and known by a gazing world, 
Yet gleam I unseen, remote, afar, 
In silence and dream and cloud enfurled. 
Some fortunate wind, God-breathed, love-driver., 
Will clear the cloud from my spirit’s blue, 
Unfolding a sky serene as heaven— 
A storm over-blown and the sun shining 
through. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


REPRESSION OF EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH BY 
THE Democracy.—The Worcester Spy calls 
attention to the fact that in April, 1871, the Re- 
publican Legislature of ‘Texas enacted a law for 
the establishment and support of public schools. 
A superintendent of public instruction was ap- 
pointed, and a census taken as the law required, 
showing that the number of children in the State 
between the ages of six and eighteen was 227,- 
615, two-thirds of them white. Within three 
months after the law went into operation 1324 
schools were established, with 1578 teachers. In 
August, 1872, there were 2067 schools, with 
2625 teachers and 127,672 pupils. The schools 
were successful, and they continued to increase 
in number until their prosperity was assailed 
by the action of a Democratic Legislature, which 
took control of affairs in 1873. This Legislature 
repealed the existing school-law, and enacted 
another which deprived the schools of proper 
support. The new law was passed over the Re- 
publican Governor’s veto and went into opera- 
tion in July of that year. The result was that, 
in November, there were in the State only 262 
free schools and 304 teachers. Under Republi- 
can influence the State constitution set apart a 
large amount of public land to create a special 
fund for the support of schools. The Demo- 
crats are now proposing to change this provision 
and deprive the schools of support from this 
source by an amendment of the constitution. 
As one of their leaders, now a member of their 
Supreme Court, said, ‘‘they are opposed to free 
schools; they don’t believe in educating the 
masses.” We state the facts of this case, which 
are very significant. It is easy to see what they 
mean, and our readers can draw their own in- 
ferences. 


Convict LaBor.—The Directors of Public 
Institutions of this city, in a report presented to 
the Board of Aldermen, after reviewing the 
action of the Legislative committee on the em- 
ployment of convicts in the House of Correc- 
tion on sewing-machine work, say that in the 
discharge of the trust committed to them they 
have been actuated by a desire to conform strictly 
to the requirements of the law, with the best 
interests of the institution always in view. 
Upon no subject has this desire been more gen- 
eral than that relating to the employment of the 
prisoners in the House of Correction. These 
prisoners are sentenced by the courts to hard 
labor during the term of their imprisonment. 
The directors have no voice in the matter of 
sentence, or in the framing of the laws which 
compel their servitude. In order that the sen- 
tence may not fail in its effect, and that, owing 
to business declensions or any cause, the men 
should not be unemployed, the Legislature has 
granted authority by which the Board can pur- 
chase materials and implements for the employ- 
ing and governing of the prisoners. The selec- 
tion of a suitable occupation for the inmates, 
therefore, becomes a question of great import- 
ance. In choosing the business of manufactur- 
ing clothing, the Directors were influenced by 
these considerations: It is a cleanly, healthy, 
pleasant occupation, alike for men and women. 
It requires no outlay of physical strength, and, 
in this respect, is better adapted for the inmates 
than any other that has been introduced, as the 
great majority of them are young persons of 
less than twenty-five years of age, the most of 
whom have been unaccustomed to severe manual 
labor. (Of 812 committed last year, 550 were 
under thirty years of age.) It affords the pris- 
oner an opportunity of becoming familiar with 
a trade whereby he may, when discharged, earn 
a livelihood in a clothing-house, a shoe-factory, 
or any place where sewing-machines are run by 
power. It enablesthe Board, by controlling the 
entire time and labor of the prisoners, to allow 
such of the inmates who cannot read and write, 


I know the glory painted there 
Hath glimmered in thy golden hair; 
I know the warm and tender brown 


than a sirloin charged never to be paid. After 
the independence of the first step, the remainder 
would be easy. 





Hath nestled in thine amber gown. 

I stand enraptured at thy feet; 

Thou hast no words of greeting sweet? 

Thy lips have called, though they be dumb; 

Lavinia, have I not come? 

I come to gaze into thine eyes, 
Lavinia! 

I capture there the sweet surprise 

That in their dusky shadow lies; 

I gaze and gaze into thine eyes; ~ 

*Twere false to call thy face divine; 


As nations, peoples and individuals, we are 
always at school. We make cycles and retrace 
We accelerate our momentum till 
we are brought to a stand. So we are taught as 
masses and integers. We are imitative, and 
copy rather thay originate. The lady in satin 
or velvet, wastefully and unblushingly suffers 
her dress to trail in Qegt, wet and mud. The 
maid-of-all-work and the pick sweep the street 
with calico and rags; one sets a bad example 
and the others hasten to swell the ranks. We 
cannot expect any different result. The sug- 


our way. 





and who desire to learn, to attend a prison school 
and acquire the rudiments of an education by 
which they may better their condition in life 
when they go out into the world. Other insti- 
tutions are conducted on this plan, and under 


the same provisions of law, with considerable | 


success. It is to the credit of the Board that, 
in this instance, they have taken a non-support- 
ing institution, anc, by good management and 
profitable labor, made it nearly, if not quite, 
self-sustaining. Such a result was scouted by 
some city officials when it was first undertaken. 


Expenses OF THE BEECHER TRIAL; Woo 


Pars Tuem ?—The New York correspondent of | 


the Cincinnati Commercial writes: ‘‘Some of the 


| as much as $3000 for expenses. When Moul- 
ton was on the stand he swore that he had not 
paid anything or promised to pay anything to- 
ward the trial or to Tilton’s lawyers, and it may 
| be safely affirmed that Moulton is not now likely 

to spend any money in that way. The Tilton 

side has been conducted economically, and has, 

in consequence, lost many advantages. His 
lawyers have worked very well, but they have 
| not the spur that is enjoyed by the Beecher law- 
| yers in their enormous remuneration. It is 
| beyond doubt that Tilton’s lawyers have sacri- 
ficed a great deal on account of the case, for 
both Beach and Fullerton are men that have a 
fat practice.” 








CORRESPONDENUVE. 
From the Country. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Nortu Mippiesoro’, Mass., June 9, 1875. 
OUT OF DOORS. 

What is more beautiful than near elms against 
afar bluesky? Inthe woods, yesterday, we saw 
a monstrous butterfly ; he must have been three 
‘inches long; pale green in color, exactly the 
tint of the young birch-leaves he was among; 
and with an elegant purple line traced about his 
wings, which had each a shaded purple spot. 
His body was covered with a thick white down, 
rose-pink underneath. If there is aristocracy 
among butterflies, he was an aristocrat. He 
symbolized purple and fine linen. He lived at 
his leisure, and for his own pleasure—also for 
ours. ‘‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 

CHILDREN. 

The grass is filled with the rosy snow of the 
apple-tree petals. Down inthe sunny meadows 
the violets grow lush and long-stemmed. The 
children come down to the brook to pull flags, 
the pith of which, cool and tasteless save for a 
faint flavor like a fragrance, they eat with en- 
joyment. It seems to me these children enjoy 
most what they can put in their mouths. They 
eat the soft inner bark of the white-pine tree, 
and they are waiting only for the budded roses 
to bloom that they may eat them. 

A FLOWER GARDEN. 

Yesterday we made a garden. There wasa 
strip of fallow land under the windows, among { 
the lilacs and rose-bushes —black, moistand rich. 
In Boston it would have been worth five hundred 
dollars. Here we could have it for nothing. 
Forgotten snowdrops were blossoming in it; the 
weeds were springing smartly, but there was a 
sharp hoe in the shed. A young matron looks 
out from putting up fresh window-curtains. 
‘‘Rose, you can’t hoe up all those weeds. It’s 
too hard work for a woman. Wait till Rob 
comes home.” Rob, indeed! I’m going to 
make my own garden. In goes the hoe. Over 
goes the tallest and jauntiest pigweed! It’s very 
easy, at first, the soil being light and moist, but 
by-and-bye I find knot-grass. Is it Charles 
Dudley Warner who tells about knot-grass? 
Its roots seem to go down to the inmost recesses 
of the earth. But it spoils my garden; it must 
come out. My occupation becomes laborious. 
Then comes along an agent for the Boston Cul- 
tivator, looking for subscribers. ‘‘Young lady, 
what are you doing ?—making a flower-garden? 
Well, you're using that hoe better than most 
boys. Agriculturoolal! Ah, allow me to give 
youalesson! I had a step-father when I was 
a youngster. He preferred making me do such 
work to doiug it himself. Perfectly natural, 
wasn’t it? But I learned to hoe.” He struck 
up two or three of the most prosperous clumps 
of knot-grass with a skillful hand. But tkat 
was all. He got a subscriber, told a story, and 
went away. But at last the soil was all mellow 
and clear, the loose weeds raked out. Then 
come the pleasure of pianting the seeds. It is 
a pleasure. It must be an old-fashioned garden 
to match the house—so in go nasturtiums, four- 
o’-clocks, candytufts and larkspur, with snow- 
drop bulbs at the border, and morning-glories 
at the back. I cover the ground with little 
sticks to mark the places where the seeds are 
planted, and stand looking at them and wonder- 
ing if there will ever be any tender leaves and 
bright blossoms there. Have Iagarcen? We 
shall see. Rose AusBurn. 





From Connecticut. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New Haven, June 12, 1875. 

Five days in this lovely city without the sight 
of a Boston face, a Boston newspaper, or scarce 
a thought of Boston interests, so absorbing are 
local interests, is certainly a very strange expe- 
rience for a Boston resident. But Iam running, 
in my enthusiasm about New Haven, into unjust 
insinuations about myself. There certainly was, 
one day, and in a place I shall never forget, a 
thought of Boston. But I will not anticipate. 
Let that wait its own time. 

THE ROUTE. 

The interest in New Haven is divided, in a 
certain proportion, at least, with the interest in 
the passage hither. On the Shore Line to New 
London previously, and now to New Haven, all 
along the Sound, the way is so lovely that one 
| could scarce desire another or a shorter route, 
| certainly not till after many transits perfectly 
familiarizing this, as one loves frequently to 
'commune with any beautiful object, in nature 
or in art, until familiar with all its intricacies 
and merits. We are on the express train. 
Whiz! Whew! How fresh the air at the start, 
and how exhilarating the rapid motion! We 
are never on the cars without imagining the sen- 
sation of flying, and—shall we confess? almost | 
yearning to fly faster! At these moments we 
don’t wonder at the reckless fanaticism or tasci- 
nation that urges these people on to the great- 
est speed, even to possible destruction! How 
we leap over the little villages and sylvan nooks, 








| papers have been anxious to find out how the | and past the stations that now we wish to ignore! 
| Beecher people get money to meet the expenses | 4, we rush into the groves and woods how su- 


tiful little wooded islands rising from the marsh- 
es, on one of which was a cottage, probably a 
summer residence, though I could not see the 
approaches to it. Near this was a broad view 
of the Sound with several green islands near the 
shore. But lest I linger too long on the route 
I will add only a single item more. Vegetation 
seemed in hopeful condition in most places, 
considering the long-delayed rains, and the soil 
looked rich and favorable for cultivation. In 
Connecticut, I noted two fields, or patches, seem- 
ingly prepared for the seed, or newly planted, 
thickly strewed with fish about the size of her- 
ring. 
IN THE CITY. 

There is so much of interest and beauty here 
that I scarce know where, or with what, to be- 
gin. Shall it be with the early days? Well, 
the first settlement of New Haven was in 
1638, by a London company under Theophilus 
Eaton, their first governor, and Rev. John Dav- 
enport. And here let me add, I saw a manu- 
script volume of this minister’s sermons (with 
other old and curious relics) in a glass-case 
standing in the college library. But I did not 
learn the text nor the creed of the sernons, 
though the latter may be inferred. The memo- 
rial of a very different character was pointed 
out to me from the new depot which is built di- 
rectly at the head of the bay. It was an old, 
two-storied, gum-colored, gambrel-roofed house 
not far from the shore, said to have been once 
the residence of Benedict Arnold. The city is 
situated at the heal of New Haven bay, between 
three and four miles from the Sound, on a level 
plain, extending about four miles from east to 
west, and three miles from north to south, and 
surrounded by a lovely amphitheater of hills. A 
little stream called West river crinkles along 
the western boundary to the harbor, separating 
Westville on the north and West Haven toward 
the Sound from the city. On the east side 
another little river runs a similar course, but 
widening at its mouth into Mill river, separat- 
ing Fair Haven from the city proper and uniting 
with Quinnipiac river (the eastern boundary of 
Fair Haven), when they enter the harbor. At 
the northeastern and northwestern limits of the 
city are the two, similar and in part almost 
perpendicular heights, called East Rock and 
West Rock. On the northern side of tie latter 
is acave in which the regicides, Goffe and Whal- 
ley, were said to have concealed themselves. It 
is called ‘‘The City of Elms” from the magnifi- 
cent elms that line the streets, most of which 
were set out in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, by James Hillhouse, or through his in- 
fluence. Chapel street seems to divide the city 
nearly equally, extending from the western 
boundary in a southeasterly direction through 
the city, across Mill river into Fair Haven. 
Many of the streets, particularly the recent 
ones, are broad avenues, grassed on either side 
of the sidewalks, which are of large blocks of 
blue-stone. The most of the dwellings are of 
wood, whose architecture defies description; 
French-roofs, flat-roofs and pointed-roofs; cu- 
polas and towers, round, square and pointed, 
though whether they can truly be designated 
Roman and Gothic I am incompetent to declare; 
dwellings with bay-windows, porches, piazzas, 
balconies, wings and conservatories. Every 
dwelling has its garden or grounds, some of 
which are quite extensive, and picturesquely 
laid out with lawns, flower-plots, vines and flow- 
ering shrubs, fountains, statuary and shady trees. 
One might walk the avenues for days without 
becoming familiar with, or weary of gazing 
upon, these lovely retreats, and even in the 
densest portions of the town vistas of green- 
ness, architecture or lattice-work lead the gaze 
to gardens beyond. One residence on Chapel 
street, said to be that of a wealthy merchant, 
with its fine conservatory and large, exquisite 
fountains (one on either side of the front), owed 
its greatest attractiveness to the fact that the 
lawn was not overcrowded, the large elms in 
front seeming to lift their gates to the eager 
gaze of passers-by. Another estate, on How- 
ard avenue, extended, almost a forest in ap- 
pearance, to another street, on which also front- 
ed the substantial dwelling of the coachman. 
The conservatory of this estate could but excite 
the cupidity of a sight-seeker. I saw but few 
horse-chestnuts, and the wisterias seemed not so 
luxuriant as in Boston; but fuschias in such 
abundance and size I never saw outside a soli- 
tary dream of long years ago that now seemed 
realized. I walked up Hillhouse avenue one 
morning, where I saw rhododendrons, the finest 
wisterias, and some flower-gardens that seemed 
adjuncts of greenhouses. But on this street the 
lofty elms with their cathedral-arches were a 
perfect wonder, whose cool and shady heights 
seemed almost to lift me toward heaven. Turn- 
ing for a moment from this street I found my- 
self beneath the wide-spreading-arms of an old 
sycamore, then on the crossing of the Canal 
Railroad, from whence I looked down upon the 
large willows that lined the narrow way. I in- 
quired of several persons, but could learn noth- 


THE COLLEGES. 

Yale College was founded in 1702, and owes 
its name to Gov. Yale, one of its early benefac- 
tors. The present legal designation of the cor- 
poration is ‘‘The President and Fellows of Yale 
College in New Haven.” The departments of 
instruction are in four divisions, the Faculties 
of Theology, of Law, of Medicine, and of Phi- 
losophy and the Fine Arts. Under the last- 
named faculty, that of Philosophy and the Fine 
Arts, arejincluded the courses for Graduate in- ! 
struction, the Undergraduate Academical De- 
partment, the Undergraduate section of the Sci- , 
entific School, and the School of Fine Arts— | 
each having a distinct organization. The old | 
brick buildings of the college seem to be in a| 
dilapidated condition, but some people think | 
they ought to be kept, even at ‘the risk of acci- 
dents. Many of the modern buildings are beau- 
tiful structures, among which I must tirst men- | 
tion those of the Divinity School, built of brick. 
Are the black and almost white shades symbols | 
of different schools of thought? And do the dif- 
ferent schools combine to forma beautiful whole ? 
The trimmings, of black brick and light-colored 
stone, have a beautiful effect. The Peabody | 
Museum, in course of erection, of brick, with 
basement of reddish freestone and trimmings of 
light-colored stone, will be a fine structure; also | 
the new Gothic chapel, corner of Elm and Col- 
lege streets, not yet finished, of reddish sand- 
stone with elaborate trimmings of a light-col- | 
ored Ohio stone. Farnam and Durfee Colleges | 
are on either side of the chapel, the one of sand- | 
stone, and the other of brick with trimmings of | 
blue-stone. The little building originally con- | 
taining the Trumbull collection of paintings is 
near-by, also the Library building, and that a 


the School of Fine Arts, presented to the col- 
lege by the late Mr. Street. The two latter are 
beautiful structures, of reddish sandstone. One 
day, a little apart from these, I came across a 
unique little building, nearly a cube in form, 
chiefly of white marble, with alternate horizon- 
tal crossings of blue-stone. Four light, beautiful 
columns of polished variegated marble with 
carved capitals of white marble, support the 
arches of the doorway from the steps of the 
platform. It has no windows, urless the small 
openings around the upper part could be called 
such. This is the club-building of the ‘Scroll | 
and Key,” one of the secret societies of the| 
senior classes. I aiso discovered another of 
these club-houses, that of the ‘‘ Skull and 
Bones,” near the Library building, which is 
also of red sandstone, without windows on the 
sides (lighted from the roof), which are com- 
pletely overgrown with English ivy. 

I have so lengthened my letter that I shall be 
obliged to defer to another day an account of 
my visits to the School of Fine Arts, and also 
that to the library. 

OTHER BUILDINGS, ETC. 

I will here add a few items of other matters. 
There is a beautiful new orthodox church on 
the corner of Chapel and Dwight streets. It 
seemed in the form of a cross from the position 
in which I‘tooked at it, and the facade has tow- 
ers or spires of different altitudes. It looked 
like fine granite, but I was informed that the 
material is “reer stone, a manufactured article. 
I could not learn the correct orthography of the 
word, but one person informed me that the 
name was from the inventor, and another, that 
the blocks were manufactured, moulded, on the 
spot, from the sand dug out of the cellar. All | 
over the city the soil is of a red, sandy charac- 
ter, but whether the coloring is changed in the 
process of manufacture, or that below the sur- | 
face is less dark, I did not learn. On the other, | 
the eastern, side of the city is the new Catho- 
lic cathedral, of blue native stone, with trim- | 
mings of granite. Wearied with walking, I 
asked permission of an Irishman there to sit on | 
the steps, When he invited me to walk in. It! 
has really a fine and stately interior, as well as 
exterior; but, just from the grander arches of | 


the. elms of Hillhouse avenue, I was probably | 


not as strongly impressed as I should otherwise | 


have been. On the left side of the altar was a! 
painting of the ‘“‘Holy Family in the Manger,’ | 
on the right side that of the ‘Flight into Egypt.”’ | 
This is the only church I have entered in New | 
Haven. 
The city is supplied with water from two | 


sources, that of Whitney Lake within the limits | 
of the city at the east, and from a more distant 
lake at the west. 
The genius of annexation has already reached | 
the place, Fair Haven having already been | 
united to the city proper, and other corpora- | 
tions will undoubtedly soon follow. | 
Jane GREEN. | 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Edward Hamilton has been appointed secre- 
tary of Mr. Prescott, the new State’s manager 
of the Hoosac tunnel. He will be remembered 
as connected with the alien-passenger depart- | 
ment in Gov. Banks’s time, under violent suspi- | 
cions as a politizal shyster, notorious as a legisla- 
tive lobbyist, and the man who out blackguarded | 





ing of this railroad. From this crossing you | 
can look into the New Haven cemetery, a quiet | 
and shady retreat in the midst of the city. Back 
into Hillhouse avenue and along to its termina- 
tion—it is only a short street—a winding path- 
way over a beautiful green swell, though through 
a gateway, invited my steps. Chestnuts, spread- 
ing elms, sharp-elbowed oaks and dark pines, 
covered the hill and shrouded the dwelling on 
the summit. From hence there is a fine view 
of East Rock and its perpendicular, grooved 
side. The summit has a low growth, seems 
several acres in extent, is easy of access from 
the north side, up which runs a carriage-road, 
and commands a fine view of the city. 
THE CITY FROM A TOWER. 

There is a place of still easier approach to view 
the city, the tower of Insurance Building, as- 
cended in an elevator. From thence I gazed on 


ing in Faneuil hall, last winter. 
ble man, but not adding much of the right sort 
of character to the State’s management of rail- 
roads.—Springfield Republican. 

Rev. Dr. John Chambers, who lately cele- 
brated the semi-centennial of his pastorate over 
one of the Presbyterian churches of Philadel- 
phia, was able to say in his anniversary scrmon 
what few clergymen of longer or shorter pas- 
torates can repeat, that ‘‘in all these fifty years, 
there had never been an unkind word spoken in 
the meetings of the session, and every vote ever 
| taken had been aunanimous one. The trustees 
|have always been harmonious. The church 

had never asked for a contribution outside of 
its own membership, had never had a fair, con- 
| cert or festival, and had built their present fine 
| building entirely by their own efforts.” 





Some sympathy for Tweed is excited, if only 


| Thomas Jefferson and Francis Eppes, are held 
and firmly bound unto our sovereign lord the 
King, his heirs and successors, in the sum of 
| fifty pounds current money of Virginia, to the 
payment of which, well and truly to be made, 
we bind ourselves jointly and severally, our 
joint and several heirs, executors and adminis- 
| trators. In witness whereof we have hereto set 
our hands and seal this twenty-third day of De- 
cember, one thousand seven hundred and sevy- 
enty-one. The condition of the above obliga- 
tion is such that if there be no lawtul cause to 
obstruct a marriage intended to be had and sol- 


| emnized between the above-bound Thomas Jef- 


ferson and Martha Skelton, of the county of 
Charles City, widow, for which a license is de- 
sired, then this obligation is to be null and void, 
otherwise to remain in full force. 
Tuomas JEFFERSON, 
Francis Eppes.” 

The endorsement on back is as follows: “‘Jef- 
ferson to the King—Bond of Marriage- License.” 

The sensation caused by the appearance of 
Cooper's “Spy” is a matter of well-known lit- 
erary history, and shortly after there came out 
what purported to be a biography of the person 
whom Cooper took for the character, and said 
to have been aman actually employed by Wash- 
ington. Can any correspondent of the Com- 
morwealth give information on this subject—the 
name of the ‘‘Spy,” the publisher of the book, 
etc. ?—Commonvealth, 12th. 

“The Spy” interested me very much thirty- 
five or forty years ago. Like ‘‘Ivanhoe,” once 
reading it did not suffice. Lreadit often. It has 
always floated in my mind as one of the irrepress- 
ible James's novels until the item that inspires 
this note credits it to Cooper, and I guess that 
is right, for it sounds more like Cooper; so I 
stand corrected. I remember once of reading, 
about that time, or many years ago, an article 
that tried, I think successfully, to identity the 


| “Spy” with one Champe, who was a real char- 


acter, and not a myth, in whom Washington had 
great confidence. I have often looked over 
second-hand books exposed on stands on the 
sidewalks and windows with the attractive no- 
tices, ‘‘Any of these for ten cents, or twenty-five 
cents,” thinking I might rest my eye on ‘The 
Spy,” or ‘Tales of the Castle,” or “The Walks 
of Usefulness.” This leather-covered trinity, 
of no relation to each other, have a meworial 
attraction, and I would invest a little fractional 
currency to possess either of them for the pleas- 
ure of old association and the gratification of 
the ‘‘chips” of the old block who sometimes calls 
himself “SHADOWS.” 


John T. Hoffman was regarded as a great 
character by the Democracy as Mayor ot New 
York city and Governor of the State. But re- 
cent revelations of one of the ‘‘ring” thieves 
shows how he served his party and how he dis- 
served his constituents. On September 2, 1868, 
the Democratic convention met at Albany and 
nominated, through the influence of Tammany 
Hall, Hoffman for Governor. On September 
8th Mayor Hoffman made at Buffalo his opening 
speech in the campaign. In the absence from 
the city of the Mayor, it became the duty of the 
President of the Board of Aldermen—at that 
time Thomas J. Coman—to perform the work 
of his office. When the Mayor's absence ex- 
tended to three days the acting mayor could sign 
warrants and ordinances, and became, generally 
speaking, clothed with full executive powers. 
Hoffinan left the city on the 7th of September, 
and by the 10th there were submitted for Co- 
man’s signature some thirty warrants, based on 
fraudulent accounts, to the amount of over a 
quarter of a million of dollars. All of these 
were for ‘‘county purposes,” and chiefly for re- 
pairs on armories and drill-rooms. On the 12th 
another batch of forty was signed by Coman, 
most of them on account of ‘‘adjusted claims.” 
On the 16th a still larger list was passed, all 
payable out of the bonds issued on account of 
“adjusted claims.” These three days’ work of 
the industrious Coman enabled the “ring” to 
draw overa million of dollars from the City 
Treasury. This neat arrangement gave Hoff- 
man time to stump the State, and enabled his 
backers in New York to improve his absence by 
lining their own pockets, and supplying, in the 
nick of time, a good beginning for the campaign 
fund of 1868. Up to November, Mayor Hoff- 
man’s frequent absence from the city was very 
effectually utilized. During the six weeks in- 
tervening between the opening of the ‘‘adjusted 
claims” mine and the date of the election Co- 
man signed, in concert with Tweed, Connolly 
and Sweeny, warrants under this head, and 
based upon fraud, to the amount of another two 
millions of dollars. 





LITERATURE. 

Estes & Lauriat publish three very readable 
novels— Elena, an Italian tale, by L. N. Comyn, 
who has won wide applause for the ‘‘Atherstone 
Priory ;” Tretton, by Henry Kingsley, fresh, 
graphic, somewhat pedantic, but satisfying; and 
Jettatrice, or the Veil Withdrwn, by Madame 
Augustus Craven, which at once takes you cap- 
tive by the intenseness and mystery of its inci- 
dents. 

Estes & Lauriat print the 16th /Half- Hour 
Recreations in Popular Scwence, devoted to the 


Wendell Phillips at the Louisiana outrage meet- | “Tee Age in Britain,” by Prof. Geikie, and to 
A pretty capa- | the degencracy of the teeth, the great pyramid 


|pf Egypt, and photography; and part 8 of the 
| first division of Half-Hour Recreations in Nat- 
| ural History, devoted to “Insects of the For- 
ests,” by A. S. Packard, Jr. Both are worthy 
| the attention of all lovers of nature's works. 


| New Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co. have re- 
' cently published the following songs: ‘‘There 
Sits a Bird on Yonder Tree,” M.S. Skeffington, 
| words from ‘*The Ingoldsby Legends”; ‘‘Rose 
Aylmer,” a setting of Landor’s lines by F. Boott; 
“Merry Day,” song from Offenbach’s ‘‘La Jolie 
| Parfumeuse,” French and English words; ‘‘Old 
| Brown’s Daughter,” comic song, by G. W. 
| Hunt; for the piano there is a fantasia on ‘The 
| Bells of Aberdovey,” by Willie Pape. 
| The Folio, for July, gives its usual miscel- 
| lany, a Jithographic portrait of Adelaide Ristori, 
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the beautiful green amphitheater of hills sur- | by thinking how much worse he has fared than {and nineteen pages of sheet music.—Boston, 
rounding the north, up which farms and coun-  °¥ ? : Tig: . | White, Smith & Co 

‘cua Wale Brent: the: lovele bay-or the south (ee equally guilty pals. Sweeney is in Paris, | 'Y "'*® * aig 
Fey SOE EES CUS; sittin : The first number of a new Boston illustrated 


: : | where he lives with his family in a fine house on 
ning on the Sound between shores where : : RICE! 
phere sa art seemed striving ei precedence— the Champs Elysees. Mrs. Sweeney has the rep- | juvenile magazine is issued for July by Messrs. 


opening on the Sound, where now only a few | utation of never inquiring into her bills, but pay- | D. Lothrop & Co., with handsome appearance 
mn se be pees hati the distant hase avd ing anything she is charged. The family live | and pleasant reading. It bears the lively name 
ph Island but just discerned; then ea on Connolly is in Italy with his of Wide Awake, and is under the editorial con- 


} yas Among its contrib- 
the open “Green” and the surrounding sea of | family. 


foliage, from which rose roofs and towers and | ©Y€F since his flight fro 
| the winter in Egypt, occupying a whole suite of 


Lite’s perfectness is pictured there. 

The saints with heavenly beauty shine, 
Thou, of the earth, art earthly fair. 
Madonna-like, a distant star 

Might beckon me to realms afar; 

But thou, thou wouldst have walked with me, 
Have led my steps right loyally 


learning that this divinest power of thought is 


gesters are the blameable ones. Whichever | of the trial, which are very heavy on the Beecher | perhuman seems the effort of the trees to get 
their most sacred duty, can they be saved from | 


way we gaze we are met by influence. The | Side. I presume that Beecher’s church would | pehind us; and through these, how those in the 
millionaire smokes his costly cigar, and the day- | meet all the expenses in a moment, if they were | gistance seem to be racing with us! Now we 
laborer pursues his way pipe in mouth. The | te times greaterthan they are. Itmaybetaken | note the little lily-ponds and streams beneath 
club-room furnishes expensive wine, and the | for granted that Beecher himself will never be | the trees along the way, the purple violets on 
open door invites the hod-carrier to beer and | *!lowed to paya cent. Beecher has had a large | the banks, and the pink azalias in the marshy 
vitiated rum. Did one refrain, so would his i¢ome for twenty years, but he has never been | places. How beautiful the contrast of the dark 
Through fragrant field or sterile dearth, neighbor. Precept alone effects nothing. When | able to take care of money, even with the aid! cedars with the fresh, young greens of spring! 
Hadst thou not come so soon to earth. shall we understand this, and, having satisfied | of his watchful wife; and I doubt if all the prop- | 4g we run over the ridges how small seem the 


Had I, untrammelled with my fate, ourselves, be governed accordingly ! | erty he has in the world, including his Peekskill | cattle and horses grazing beneath us, and also 
Not called to thee, alas! so late. 


iCE CO., 


12,535.20 


that utter shipwreck and waste of lte which 
frivolity brings. According to a code of mor- 
als they see the necessity of moral discipline, | 
but according to a law of mind there is still 
To grow in 


OMPANY, 
greater need of mental discipline. 


only one direetion is not harmony of nature, not in great style. 


He has been travelling through Europe duct of Miss Ella Farman. 

m New York. He spends | utors are Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, Miss 

i i | Julia A. Eastman, George Macdonald, Dr. Tour- 

Time, we say, accomplishes wonders; and in| f?m and his Brooklyn house, would bring $50,- | the men at work in the fields! But one will get | spires, and from whence ascended the murmur- | . ; de : : rg SRERE eas pinenn yea 

this we hope for diverse reformations. If we 000. Perhaps a hint on the subject may be got | weary at length, and the greater the enthusiasm | ing sounds of moving life and the persistent | Fooms in the Grand Hotel at ae anc eo jee, ; _ = 0c egies ps 
indulge, we cannot deny, and if we are false to | from Porter's speech. Porter spoke of the | at first the more certain the reaction. No mat- songs of glad birds. No wonder the birds here | bills of one hundred dollars aday. Tom Fields | num ber open lis 
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our instruction our task is vain, our words a wealthy friends who had closed around Beecher, | ter; we approach the place where the distant | keep up a constant anthem, for their dwellings Sai M Bott P Be at site | Sheppard, Sol Eytinge, A. T. Elmes, F. T. Mer- 

i , and mentioned several of them by name, in- | hei seem to giv i i pot cated and Spain. Both are poor, and the latter quite ; Sheppard, Sol Ey , A. T. Elmes, F. T. Mer 

sham. There is a great deal to come close | y | heights se o give an impression of the sea; are unlimited. From this height I also looked out He has several times attempted | rill, G. G. White, and others. Wide Awake is 


06, 235.07 perfection—it is like a tree with all its branches | 


0., 


lopped away save on one side; its symmetry | 
gone. i 

Matthew Arnold says: ‘‘Culture is to know | 
the best that has been thought and said in the | 
world,” and that it is indispeasably necessary to | 


Wilt thou not wait in heaven for me, 
Lavinia? 

A thousand years may only be 

A single day, sweet friend, to thee; 


75,211.68 
a correct judgment of men and affairs. He adds: 


the NORTH 
niepilaiais “Culture is reading; but reading with a pur-! Wilt thou not wait in heaven for me? home. Let us enter our closet, and see it we cluding the great merchant, Claflin, who (said | beyond, and now genuine glimpses of the blue | toward the east, when a feeling of the vresence Seen Gees ; i likely ¢ t excellent claims to the favor of 
ee ) i i i ici u j i * 7 { , . * ou . . ” 
‘ie: Swen: pose to guide it and with a system. He does a! Long leagues of ocean seem to lie are not of those who pull down rather than Porter) was ready to sacrifice half his fortune | sea are most restful. Again we recede from the | of Boston, if not of the still farther ‘down suicide, and it is to be hoped will succeed next | likely to present exc 
‘time. From which diversity of experience on | the young puolic. 


sea, while the sunlight makes lovely pictures on | east,” crept over my senses with unutterable | 
the green grass beneath the oak trees, with here- | delight, revealing the Mecea toward which my 
and-there glimpses of clouds and atmospheric | affections still turned. 

effects on the horizon, until again we run along SQUARES AND PARKS. 

the shore where wavelets lap the sands. In the center of the city are the public square 


Presidert \ good work who does anything to help this. In- 
junesS 


JAL 


build up. If so, reverse the tables, and let the | in defense of his friend Beecher. Now, when 
remedies start trom the fitting quarter. Ac-| it is considered that Claflin is worth over 830,- 
knowledgment is preterable to continued wrong, | 900,000 it is easy to see that it would not take | 
and it is never too late to repent. , @ hundreth part of his fortune, much less a half 
| of it, to meet all the expenses incurred in be- 


Between me and the harbor-bar; 
Perehance thou canst not hear my cry 
O’er storm-capped billows faint and far; 
Yet, sometimes when the sea-foam falls, 


the part of the members of the ring it would Boston Mlustrated (third edition, 1875) is 
| appear that the way of some transgressors is | the well-known and popular publication of J. 
; hard and of others soft; in fine, that the wicked | R. Qsgood & Co., and in fullness of description 
| don’t stand any better show to get their deserts | and excellence of engravings by all odds the 


deed, it is the one essential service now to be 
And the plea that this 
or that person has no time tor culture will van- | 


rendered to education. 


ish as soon as we desire culture so much that) 
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Presid ent, 


tf michl3 


we begin to examine seriously our present use 
of our time. It has often been said, and cannot 


be said too often, Give to any one all the time | 
he now wastes, not only on his vices (when he | 


has them), but on useless business, wearisome 
ani deteriorating amusements, trivial letter- 
titing, random reading, and he will have 
plenty of time for culture. Some of us waste 
ul our time, most of us waste much; but all of 

"us waste some.” 
In saying this does not Matthew Arnold im- 


ply that intellectual and spiritual growth should | 


be the constant endeavor of every reasoning be- 
ing? Let nothing rust or become paralyzed 
from inactivity. Keep any organ of the body 
inactive or cramped, and how quickly pain pro. 


I catch a glimpse of heavenly walls 
Where rays of sun-lit topaz mix 
With deeper veins of sardonix ; 
Thus might thy soul resplendent shine 
Beside the colder glow of mine! 
Lavinia, wilt thou not wait 

| Till I shall reach the golden gate? 

Emua Hentinctox Nason. 





As the Seed so the Fruit. 
A close observer once wrote: ‘Intellectual 
| gifts are like those of strength, or wealth, or 
rank, or worldly power—splendid instraments 
if nobly used, but requiring qualities to use 
them nobier and better thanthemselves.” This 
| is the solation to those who are so disconcerted 
at the companionship of cultivation and crime. 


Songs of Challenge. 


FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


% 
A raven, a gull, a hawk, 
Proud, willful and wild as a cataract, 
Able flying to think, but unable to talk, 
And yet more unable to act; 
Propelled by neither love nor hate, 
‘ Buoyed lightly up by pride, 
I plume my wings to meet my fate, 
Steered by the winds I ride. 
11. 
The inspiration of love and hate 
Runs from me like the tide; 


WRITTEN 





| half of Beecher during the trial. I think I) 
could name a dozen other men in Beecher’s 
church each of whom would be ready to put | 
down $50,000 or $100,000 for their pastor at | 


| dollars for his counsel; 





We hear people talking on the cars about 
‘*tramps”—their laziness—and we look out of 


several acres in extent; not the sides, but the 





belonging to the city and Yale College grounds, | 


| in this life than the good to get theirs. 
Among the local matters in the Richmond 


the windows and see plenty of vacant lands and | corners of the square directing to the points of (Va.) Daily Dispatch we find what appears to 


Between 


marshes which industry might redeem. But the compass. The college buildings are chiefly be a copy of Thomas Jefferson's marriage cer- 
, this time. There will be no trouble about money | these idle people, probably, are incapable, and | to the north-west of the square, and nearly in | tificate—or, rather, a ‘‘bond for the deed,” which, 
_on the Beecher side, and Beecher himself will | need a master to teach them the art of useful | the center stands the old State Ifouse, built of | it would seem, was required as “a condition pre- 
| not need to take the least trouble about it. But | living. It is a problem I cannot solve; but 1/| white marble, a simple oblong building, with a ,cedent,” as the lawyers say. The Dispatch 
on the Tilton side there has been a woful lack know it would require time, money, energy and _ row of doric columns at either end, and a frieze | $8y8 :— 
of means throughout. Tilton himself has little | patient waiting to redeem the wild lands and/ with the triglyphs surrounding beneath the low | 
money to his name. By mortgaging his house | marshes, and during the time the patient work- roof. The buildingis becoming dilapidated since 
and things he may have raised a few thousand jers must be fed and encouraged. There is a} Hartford has become the sole capital. 
he has a small income | goodly portion of marsh beyond New London. | this building and Trinity church, on one side of | to forward to the State Library, for preservation, 
from the publisher of his novel; perhaps one of | The beautiful Connecticut enters the Sound be- | the square, is the Regicides’ monument. There the marriage-licenee bond of Thomas Jefferson. 
his friends has helped him to the extent of a| tween marshy shores on either side, though im-' are several smaller parks and squares in vari- | 


In response to a request of the General As- 
sembly, adopted on motion of the late Sena- 
‘tor Wynne, the County Court of Charles City 
| county recently ordered the clerk of the court 


This interesting paper reached the library yes- 


|terday. Itis in a state of perfect preservation, 


couple of thousand dollars, and perhaps one of | mediately north of the railroad the banks are | ous parts of the city, Wooster square in the | nq reads as follows :— 
his lawyers. Mr. Morris may be out of pocket | higher. In one place near this river I saw beau- | eastern part being one of the finest. 


“Know all men by these presents that we, 


oe 


| best guide to Boston and vicinity ever published. 
| Some chapters are quite interesting reading, 
while all will furnish pleasantly desired infor- 
mation about the ‘‘city of notions.” This edi- 
| tion was evidently prepared hastily for the cen- 
tennial season, and hence some inaccuracies 
escaped the proof-reader and others. We are 
sorry, too, that advertisements are interleaved 
with the text, for the latter is too good for such 
juxtaposition. The best remuneration, how- 
ever, probably comes from the arrangement 
adopted to the publishers. 

Exotics : Attempts to Domesticate Them, is the 
pleasant characterization and suggestion with 
which James Freeman Clarke and his daughter 
Lilian give to their translation of German, Latin 
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Rossiter | officers only one survives—Captain John S. | own merits, but to hang Pomeroy without any | and held to the close the sympathy of the vast | believe in Jesus 


These sketches will be written by Mr. 4 bearer 1d age, and who may be | reference to the petitions or his claims for| audience. Gen. Fitz-Hugh Lee, of Virgini i : 
Johnson, the editor of the delectable little series. mani apni peace aaieind mercy. Make sure of one victim; hang one, 8 ’ ginia, | be any ways troubled, molested, or discounte- | the old pretensions of the aristocracy. The re- | Well-secured, individual credits. 


ae A followed—the son of Gen. Robert Lee, and the | nanced, f i i igi ; : 
: ; : : t : . this is the cry. There is a strong ’ ced, for, or in respect of, his or her religion, | bellion of this soldier’s wife i : ; One of B : istinguished think 
James Freeman Clarke, in the interesting pre- | Freemasons were in the procession, under the | anyhow; t 2 ceaiinie f ; : ree 3 er’s wife is one sign of its ne of Boston’s most distinguished thinkers 
face to Exotics, says, very happily, that ‘‘most | marshalship of Ferdinand E. White, and made probability that pe ged hin Posi ‘lhnngg Se io White ses estate, on the} nor in the free exercise thereof, within this | progress. Perhaps she, and such as she, will | tells me that the above is correct. The fools 
poetical translations resemble the reverse side _——. a Thaset on ect tae. aay De oF cane The good saople sail si ; site ; op age — a — Me Province, or the islands thereunto belonging, | become bold enough to disregard and trample | are cheated in mind first, and the cheat which 
. e axte . J 0 attle be- : ‘ is ; : : : 
of a piece of Gobelin tapestry—the figures and ror ) ae" eo James Walker officiated as chap-| not be defied. Some years ago a convicted Hiss tiehinied), ands covate sgt Dera -— prs way compelled to the belief or exer-j under foot the offensive order and appeal for | takes the contents of the pocket-book is an in- 
“ wendae*iooe’ " he| murderer in New York city remarked that ’ y istinc- | cise of any religion against his or her consent, | support‘to public opini vi rae 06 ” 
lors are there, but the charm is %-" |jains. Hon. Daniel Webster was orator of the ; Se ; PP public opinion. evitable result. In reading ‘‘Jones” I am 
“i 2 ti pg we the tapestry is right-side|day. His apostrophe to the rising obelisk— | ‘‘Hanging is played outin New York.” The re- | tion in the late war. His address, too, was full | so that they be not unfaithful to the lord propri- eee forced to think with R. W. Emerson. In his safe, and nothing 
In oe fi sais xe colors are there, and the | ‘‘Let the morning sun gild it in his coming, and mark hanged him. oii. whe of good-feeling, rightly expressed, and loudly | etary, or molest or conspire against the civil! THe Descexpanrs or WakrREN aND Pout- “Essay on Chtieansteien sg Mr Nesianed says: 7 aaaivenary ame 
es sae genuine fabric is not wanting. the last rays of departing day linger and play| This is what we call vi J x 18] received. Gen. Kilpatrick, our own dashing | government established, or to be established, | NAM.—It is interesting to know that the blood| ‘The Devil is an ass.” se oe. Gacé speskenem 
charm o : r 2 Se : a 
The Harpers have in press Prof. Cairnes’s im- | .yryiving auditors. of Warren and of Putnam unites in the present| While seeking some consolation from my eo 


: Peer is fe dangerous state for a community to fall into. : ; : 
pon its summit”—is not forgotten by his few A . pi cs bed for the public.to hang. = man cavalry officer, followed, with a sympathetic | under him or his heirs.” This was eighty years 

; Be ; F i it is for a father to flog a| Speech, and made the cordiality perfect. All| before the foundation of the city of Balti generation. The ; i Seve 

haracter and Logical} The civic procession, under the marshalship | from such motives as it is : : : a : 1e city of Baltimore, on. The Advertiser prints the geneal- | peers I turn fi : ' : 
naied a4 glee Prati Whatever he | of Daniel Messinger, was very ew ees, rag mild ries aye Palins! cage : sre this was but a fitting prelude to the introduction | and is a teather in the cap of the sect, for which | oxy. The wife of General Warren died before eseciles ri ase pe ‘find popes ee 

e ° 3 . School, Washington, | the child no goo pedro i o i it i ic | hi : . a ; 
writes on political economy is sure to be we ra tg ast esr streets, over Charles Such punishment is almost as bad as the crime > ame Sone gona ee — Pe they have not received due credit in public} him, so that the battle of Bunker Hill left his| desire. It is the utterance of a thinker in the pater ao = a 
reading and studying. As this is not yet oneof| river bridge, through Main, Green and High | for which it is inflicted. We have no sympathy i sas ahr Ae eee eae eee. 0 Bins 5 ORR. four children orphans. They grew to manhood | form of a ‘‘Parker-Memorial discourse,” by Rev. RENE: a m be: 
the positive sciences, somebody's guesses must | streets, to the battle ground, where 150,000 per- | with Pomeroy ; rave deeds, noble actions, there [at Bunker's and womanhood, but the two sons died unmar- | John Weiss, on ‘Truthfulness and T I oe 
ried; the elder daughter died childless, and but | was about to quote two of the 





and other poems, just published by Osgood & Co. 
As happy as is the thought of father and daugh- 
g together in this delightful task of 
turning the rich and elevating thought of the 
old-world masters into modern English, no less 
delightful is the work which is accomplished. 
We have here translated Gethe, Geibel, Hugo, 
Biirger, Heine, Asterwald, Riickert, Dinglestedt, 
Pailleron, Uhland, Malherbe, Gerok, Herder, 
Korner, Mosen, Schiller, DeWette, Horace, 
Lucretius, Tibullus, Lord Littleton, Tholuck 
the Saadi, which in the English read 
smoothly enough to warrant our belief that 
they have not suffered in their translation. A 
fine piece of descriptive criticism on transla- 
tions in general is given in the preface, which 


may believe liket 
settles inquiry, in 
to influence peop 
bearer. Class-fel 
circle narrows wh 


naturally enough 


ter workin 


and 





we have no knowledge of his 


Lafayette, a tall man, with | offense nor of his mental condition, but we pro- ines 


Centenntat Hymn.—(By F. V. Bulfinch.)— fi 
rst sentences, 


Source of all power and might, 


4 Hill], made the beginning of our nation. The i ay. S 
sons were present. simply because Piper J . : a a ee 














serves alike for justification and apology for the 
neat little volume. 

The Overland has some of the best stories in 
magazine literature. The June number gives 
the opening chapters of “The Crosskey Boys” 
and “‘A Californian Eden,” each excellent in 
tone and pleasant in style, while several short 
tales add to the wealth in this department of the 


Overland. 

The June number of the Amertcan Exchange 
and Review opens with an interesting historic 
sketch of the “Alchemistic Art.” It also gives 
short papers on “English Carillons” and ‘‘Im- 
migration,” the latter of peculiar sagacity, con- 
tending that not only is immigration not neces- 
sarily atiencrease of wealth to a country, but it 
generally is a pecuniary disadvantage. 

The Journal of Speculative Philosophy has in 
its current number a delightful description of 
“Phe Niobe Group,” by Thomas Davidson; 
word-pictures of the statues give the vividness 
of actual vision. Snider's studies of Shakes- 
peare are presented by a paper on ‘*Cymbeline,” 
and Alcottcontributes Philosophemes.” Other 
papers on the “Philosophy of Arthur Schopen- 
hauer,” ‘Idea within itself and without itself,” 
anda fine poem by W. E. Channing, combine 
to form one of the most pleasing numbers of 
this far-searching, analytical and philosophical 
publication.—St. Louis, Mo. 

Ilinstrated Homes: A Series of Papers de- 
scribing Real Houses and Real People, by E. C. 
Gardner, whom we take to be a Springfield archi- 
tect, gives us a series of plans of houses de- 
signed to answer the needs of a judge, a captain, 
a professor, aduke, a planter, a minister, a poet, 
a doctor, a woman, and some other characters 
without designations save that they were men, 
with clevations of the several edifices and pic- 
torial sketches of incidents pertaining to those 
houses. The information embodied in the 
sketches ean hardly fail to be of service to all, 
not only to those contemplating building, but to 
those .already housed as suggesting desirable 
improvements. The text is bright and sensible, 
and cminently practical, and if followed must 
result at once in a great change in the style and 
interior arrangement of our houses. The illus- 
trations are numerous and decisive in character, 
but in the plans the drawing of a line through 
the letters indicating the various apartments 
makes the designation painfully obscure. We 
hope these will all be cut out in future editions, 
and plain type instituted.—Osgood & Co., Bos- 
tun. 

The July Atlantic has two very timely cen- 
tennial articles of more than ordinary local and 
general interest. The graphic account of the 

i ttle of Bunker Hill, by Horace E. Scudder, 


be wrong; but Prof. Cairnes seems to come as 
near the mark as any one, and there is always 
strong, manly thought in his writings. 

Jean Inglelow’s new story, Fated to be Free, | four horses. 
will be issued the first of July by her American 
publishers, Roberts Brothers. One does not 
need to wait and read Jean Ingelow’s new poems 
or stories before commending them to the read- 
ing public. She is never dull, and—better than 


yellow hair 
by his son 


‘one to the 


after attaini 


Josiah Quincy, were in a barouche drawn by 


were present, 
tionary soldiers. 


pronounced on the anniversary of his 
Sept. 6, 1834, by Edward Everett. 


paid the great debt of nature. 


accompanied | test against hanging him si 
has killed the Young child. If Pomeroy is 
mentally and morally responsible for his act he 
About forty survivors of the battle | ought to be executed under the law without any 
besides upwards of 100 revolu-| reference to Piper's case; if not, he ought not to 
Since that day Lafayette has | suffer merely because another man has broken 
and his eulogy was|thelaw. Such aspectacle would be shocking and 
birthday, | indecent. But suppose our spasmodic Massa- 
Webster, | chusetts neighbors should hang him because of 
has | the necessity of the example and because of this 
new crime; and suppose Piper should afterward 


and pear-shaped face, 
George Washington Lafayette and 
patriot’s home, 


ng the summit of national fame, 
Lyman, after 


that—the tone and atmosphere of her books are 
purity itself. The world’s head is clearer, as 
heart fresher, and its life nobler for her writ- 
8. 
ahi Sumner, just issued anonymously by J. 
R. Osgood & Co., is said to be the first volume 
of a Maine lady, who will hardly keep hidden 
long from the public. Her story is exciting a 
quite remarkable degree of attention. The 
Philadelphia Bulletin says it isa bright one, 
with a good deal of the freshness and healthi- 
ness of the stories of William Black, whose 
Princess of Thule is one of the sweetest flowers 
of fiction. 
Samuel Adams Drake inherits his father’s 
taste and talent for antiquarian research. His 
Old Landmarks of Boston is full of curious 
interest to all who live in or love our good old 
city; and his Historic Fields and Mansions of 
Middlesex is rich in chapters of incident and 
description that have been left out of the more 
pretentious, but certainly not more entertaining, 
histories. Just in these Bunker-Hill days this 
volume is especially readable. 

John Forster has written the Life of Swift, 
and the Harpers will publish it this season. It 
was begun before his Life of Dickens, and will 
be free from the defects of that work. Mr. 
Forster was not acquainted with Dean Swift, 
and—luckily for the general interest of his biog- 
raphy—was not a correspondent of his. se 
genius for biographical writing which Forster’s 
Life of Goldsmith evinced cannot fail to make 
a highly entertaining work out of Swift’s career. 

Miss Larcom’s /dyl of Work will give her a 
higher place among American poets than she 
has hitherto held. It shows more sustained 
power than any previous work, greater skill and 
beauty in description, while there is no lack, but 
rather an increase, of that lofty moral sentiment, 
that large and tender sympathy, and that cheer- 
ful faith in heaven and in humanity, which her 
brief poems have shown, and which have given 
her so high a place in the regard of the best 
readers. 

The Tribune, speaking of Gautier’s Constan- 
tinople, says: ‘In spite of the lapse of twenty 
years since the journeys of which this volume 
preserves the record, its freshness and vivacity 
amply compensate for the want of novelty in 
its contents. During that period Constanti- 





is a remarkably fine historical sketch, and 
“Washington in Cambridge,” by 
McKenzie, is equally readable. The poets ap- 
pear in a formidable phalanx in this number, 

Lowell sending two ‘Sonnets from over 
Sea,” and Mrs. Kemble and Messrs. Aldrich, 
Cranch and Faweett also contributing verses. 
An Eastern sketch by Mr. C. D. Warner, ‘Pass- 
ing the Cataract of the Nile,” opens the number, 
which also contains a very readable and intelli- 
gent account of “The Russians in the East,” by 
Mr. George M. Towle; a paper by Prof. H. H. 
Boyesen on the ‘Social Aspects of the German 


na 


Mr. 


Romantic School;” an essay on Parini, a little- 


known Italian poet, by Mr. Howells; and a pa- | 


per on “Lightning and Lightning-Rods,” by 
Prof. Trowbridge. Mr. James's novel contin- 
ues, and one of the best stories of the year, 
“Broke Jail,” is contributed by Mr. D. H. John- 
son. ‘The editorial departments are fresh and 
entertaining.—Boston, Il. O. Houghton & Co. 


Jiarper’s, tor July, has for the opening arti- 
cle, Harrict Prescott Spetford’s “Newburyport,” 
with twenty-one iliustrations; William Black 
describes Lewis, the principal island of the 
Hebrides, illustrated from his own pencil 
sketches, and disclosing the secret charm of his 
vreat novel, ‘*A Prineess of Thule”; James 
Parton’s “Caricature in the Revolutionary Pe- 
riod,” opening with an illustration designed by 
Benjamin Franklin, in London, 1774, has a cen- 
tennial flavor; Rev. Dr. Samuel Osgood, who 
is a Charlestown man, commemorates the cen- 
Sunker Hill; S. G. W. Benjamin, 
in his **Wanderings in Brittany,” condenses a 


tennial of 


volume of interesting matter into twenty pages, 
accompanied by thirty-one engravings; Charles 
Ran continues his illustrated papers on the 
There is an jjlustrated, 
humorous love-tale, entitled ‘The Story of a 


Stone Age in Europe. 
Trombone”; acharming love-story by Virginia 
W. Johnson, “A Palace of Cobweb"; and po- 
ems by T. B. Aldrich, and other popular writers. 
Edward Atkinson, in the ninth paper of the 
‘First Century of the Republic” serics, gives a 
thoughtful and suggestive review of the devel- 
opment of American commerce. The editorial 
departments leave nothing to be desired in those 
specialties.—Reeeived by A. Williams & Co. 
Literary Table-Talk, 

The new story by Edward Garrett, which 
Dodd & Mead will shortly publish and an army 
of readers will welcome, is entitled Doing aad 


d)) 


euimiing. 

Phe Carters of New York have just ready the 
ecend and last volume of Dr. Guthrie's hile 

frography and Memoir, which the Independent 


Is tone of the most delightful additions lately 


al 


made to Christian biography and literature.” 
Ml the Muschtef is the title of a new 
story which the Harpers will soon publish for 


rying 


J.W. DeForest; and, as he is one of the very 
best ot American story-tellers, it is proper ee 
Mlicipate his coming book with lively expecta- 
toons. 
Gen. Sherman is recruiting a large force of 
reiders tor Vemours. 


his Twenty thousand 


copies already issued, which means at least a 


hundred thousand readers. And “three hun- 
tsand more” are coming. 


dred thor Each copy 
seems to have stirred up a Major-General. 

The English publishers promise a volume of 
tie more philosophical correspondence of Joh 


nt to his num rous American admirers. Of 
rse Henry Holt © Co. will add this to their 


nt edition of 





the great thinker’s works. 

od, Brooks & Co. have just ready One 
udred Years Ago, by E. E. Hale, and very 
uning reading it is. Mr. Hale has rare 
i¢ past, to paint vividly the 


clit of another age so that we seem 








skill to recreate ! 


life and the 








to see and almost to share its labors, trials and 
hopes. 
1 . roy Xoer 'y } } 
Mr. George Cary Ezgleston will be content if 
the Cues advice concerning his new book, Mow 
to Get a Livtng,is heeded. It says: “We cor- 





iy recommend the book to those who need 





nas to how to make a living.” Ap- 
parently the pumber is so large as to call for 
several rousing editions, 


Alexander | 


rt Mall, which is a most weleome announce. | 


nople has become almost as well known to trav- 
ellers and readers of travels as Florence or 
| Vienna, but it is never too late in the day to 
| reproduce the sparkling descriptions and acute 
| retlections of so brilliant a master of style.” 
| Walt Whitman has been seriously ill, but he 
| hopes to do a little good ‘‘barbarous yawp’ing 
| yet, as will be seen by this letter to a friend: “I 
| shall, unless prevented, bring out a volume this 
| summer, partly as my contribution to our na- 
I tional centennial. Itis to be called 7wo Rivu- 
| lets (1.e., two flowing chains of prose and verse, 
| emanating the real and ideal). It will embody 
much that I had previously written.....-but 
about one-third, as I guess, thatis fresh. Leaves 
| of Grass, proper, will remain as itis identically. 
The new yolume will have nearly or quite as 
much matter as ‘L. of G.’ (It is a sort of om- 
nibus in which I have packed all the belated 
ones since the outset of the Leaves.)” 

The Chicago Owl has a very keen visioh for 
literary bats, but recognizes real birds with 
equal «distinctness. It has inspected Henry 
James's Transatlantic Sketches with this satis- 
factory result: ‘There is a repose, a delibera- 
tion and wsthetic culture in these sketches which 
are refreshing in this bustling and superficial age. 
The writer is never in a hurry, and there is no 
intimation that he has to make connections and 
be at a certain place at a certain time. He is 
truly, as he calls himself, a ‘sentimental trav- 
eller;’ he has plenty of time, and, evidently, 
plenty of money to gratify his strolling inclina- 
tions, and the good taste never to speak of what 
it costs. So he passes through Europe writing 
up his narrative always in a fresh, instructive 


and finished style.” 

Genius may not be simply a marvellous ca- 
pacity for labor, but the most perfect fruits of 
genius are matured with infinite care. The se- 
eret of Sainte-Beuve’s comprelicnsiveness, ac- 
curacy and skill as a writer was prodigious and 
systematic industry, backed by a sound prelim- 
inary knowledge of subjects of his own selec- 
tion. A rough draft was first dictated to a sec- 
retary, then copied, revised and sometimes 
rewritten. For twelve hours daily, from Mon- 
day to Thursday, the critic labored in his study, 
refusing all access to visitors. On Friday the 
completed article was read to Dr. Veron, who 
was, no doubt, immensely flattered by the weight 
Sainte-Beuve appeared to attach to his judg- 
ment, but who actually served him in the ca- 
pacity of foolometer. Alterations having been 
made as the issue of the experiment might seem 
to dictate, the MS. was put into type, the proof 
revised with jealous yigilance, and the essay 
finally pronounced ready for publication on 
Monday. And so his English Portraits and 
other wonderful essays were produced. 

Some one has tried to attach names to the por- 
traits in Disracli’s novels, as follows: “Vivian 
Grey is the author; Sherburne, Disraeli the 
Elder; Marquis of Carabas, Lord Lyndhurst; 
Stanislaus Hoax, Theodore Heok; Duke of 
Juggernaut, Duke of Norfolk; Prince of Lilli- 
put, Prince Leopold; Mr. Million, Mr. Coutts; 
| Foaming Fudge, Brougham; Lord Prima Don- 
} na, Lord Wm. Lennox; Prince Xtnopqrsrosklw, 
| Prince Gortchakoff; Fitzboru, Sir Robert Peel; 
Charlatan Gas, Canning; Lord Past Century, 
Eldon; Marquis of Grandgout, Marquis of Hert- 
ford: Mrs. Felix Lorraine, Lady Caroline Lamb; 
while Southey, Brummell, Esterhazy and Met- 
ternich fill the minor roles. In Coningsby Dis- 
raeli figures Lord Henry Sydney is 
Lord Jon Manners; Buckhurst, Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane; Lord Monmouth, the present Mar- 
guis of Hertford; ‘the Duke,’ the late Duke of 
Rutland; Lord Elksdale, Lord Lonsdale; Lu- 
cian Gray, Theodore Hook; Mr. Lyle, Lord 
Surrey; Mr. Rigby, John Wilson Croker; Si- 
donia, one-half Disraeli, one-half Rothschild.” 





again. 





Boston Half a Century Ago. 
ps 
THE CHANGES OF FIFTY YEARS. 
Qn the 17th of June, 1825, the corner-stone 


Lafayette, in the presence of assembled thou- 
sands. Since that day what changes have taken 
place! Boston, Roxbury, Dorchester, Charles- 
town and Brighton, fifty years ago, contained a 


having served his native city as chief magistrate, 
and founding by his benevolence a monument 
more enduring than marble, is rejoicing with 


great strife of fifty years ago have also gone 

where peace reigns supreme and battles are un- 

known. Massachusetts, in 1825, had three gov- 

ernors, viz., William Eustis, who died Feb. 6th; 

Marcus Morton, governor ad interim, until the 

annual election in April, when Levi Lincoln was 

elected. ‘The latter was in the procession with 

his aids, Josiah Quincy, jr., and John Brazer 

Davis. 

Boston, with a population of 50,000, was then 

the only city in New England. Another avenue 
now stretches across Charles-River, connecting 
Charlestown with Boston, besides four railroad 
bridges. Railroads did not then exist, and had 
just begun to be talked about. Now they ex- 
tend from Nova Scotia to Panama, and from 
British America to the Gulf of Mexico. Since 
that day the Mill Creek has been filled up and 
given place to Blackstone street, Haymarket 
square and the Boston and Maine Railroad. 
The Middlesex Canal has disappeared and given 
place to the Lowell Railroad, ‘The bridges have 
disappeared from Ann, Hanover, Travers and 
Causeway streets. Fifty years ago the ocean 
flowed where now are Endicott, Merrimac, 
Causeway and intervening streets; Commerce, 
Chatham, North and South Market, Clinton, 
Fulton and Commercial streets and Atlantic 
avenue; the streeta between Front and Sea 
strects and the South Bay; and the streets be- 
tween the lower part of Deacon. Charles, Pleas- 
ant and Washington streets, and Parker Hill. 
Fort Hill has been e faced. The territory ot 
Boston has been enlarged from 625 acres to 20,- 
000 acres. 

In 1825 the postoffice was situated at the cor- 
ner of Congress, Water and Hawes streets, and 
occupied an area of 1200 square feet. It has 
since been removed to the Old State House; 
thence to the Merchants’ Exchange; thence to 
the southwest corner of Summer street and 
Chauncy place; thence to its old quarters in 
Merchants’ Exchange; whence after the great 
fire of Nov. 9, 1.72, whic destroyed 800 build- 
ings and $75,000 000 of property, it was re- 
moved to Faneuil Hall; whence it was removed 
to the Old South church; whence it was re- 
moved to its present spacious quarters in Post- 
office square, where it will probably remain for 
acentury tocome. The Federal-street Theater, 
where Finn, Booth, Kilner and Powell delight- 
ed the élite of the town, with its vis-a-vis the 
Federal-street church, where the convention 
met which adopted tie federal constitution, and 
where Channing poured forth his eloquence, 
and the Roman Catholic Cathedral, where 
Bishop Cheverus presided, have been super- 
seded by the advancing waves of commerce. 
The Tremont Theater has arisen and disap- 
peared, fulfilling the prediciion of Lyman 
Beecher that he would live to preach within its 
walls, The Latin school has disappeared from 
its ancient siie in Seiool street, and the Old 
South has ceased to be a place for religious wor- 
ship, and will soon be among the things that 
were. 

Since 1825 the State House has been enlarged, 
the Common enclosed with an iron fence, Quincy 
Market, the Tremont House, Court House and 
Custom House have been built, the Public Gar- 
den has been laid out, the public library estab- 
lished, gas-light has been introduced into our 
houses and streets, and pure water has been in- 
troduced into the dwellings of the poor as well 
as the rich; Freemasonry has disappeared and 
reippeared, Odd Fellowship has taken root, the 
temperance reform has arisen, and horse-rail- 
roads have been established. ‘Town-pumps as 
well as the town-crier have disappeared, steam 
fire-engines have veen introdu ‘cd, the Hancock 
mansion is obliterated,-Scollay’s buildings have 
been removed and giyen place to a spacious 
thoroughfare, and Washington street has been 
extended from Haymarket square to Dedham. 

Fifty years ago there was but one tamily on 
Noddle’s Island; no ferry-boat plied to the north 
or east; not a steamer entered our harbor, nor 
a railroad car departed from our borders; there 
were but two daily newspapers; the United 
States mail was two dvys going to New York, 
six .o Washington and twenty to New Orleans; 
news was considered fresh if thirty days from 
Europe. The Union then consisted of twenty- 
eight States and Territories, in twenty-two of 
which slavery existed; John Quincy Adams was 
President; the territo~y of the United States 
then contained 2,395,416 square miles, and a 
population of eleven millions. It now consists 
of forty-nire States and Territories, containing 
3,238,834 squa e miles and a popula.ion of forty- 
five millions. 

Reader! if you should live to see a half-cen- 
tury hence, and oar beloved city should pro- 
gress in the same ratio of improvement, she will 
probably contain, including Chelsea, Somer- 
ville, Cambridge, Brookline and Newton, a mil- 
lion of inhabitants, and there will probably be 
an hourly train of cars to Albany, a daily line 
of steamers to Europe, and what else I will not 
venture to predict; therefore, good-by until 
1925!— Transcript. 





Vindictive Justice. 
oa 
THE CASE OF YOUNG POMEROY. 


Massachusetts furnishes the world with a great 
many sensations. Itis said that women are gen- 
erally better than men, but that a bad woman is 
worse than a bad man. So, having been taught 
that the descencants of the Puritans are a trifle 
purer than the other inhabitants of this country, 
we must not be surprised to learn that when a 
Puritan lapses from grace he falls lower than a 
common mortal. It would seem from the two 
most notorious recent murders in Massachusetts 
that if a citizen of that commonwealth contem- 
plates the commission of a homicide he is not 
content to do the deed in an ordinary fashion, 
but proceeds to invest it with a strange horror 
and to stamp it with an atrocity that finds no par- 
allel in any of the less-favored portions of our 
republic. We refer to the murders of the Cur- 
ran boy by the Pomeroy boy, and the Young girl 
by the man Piper. 

Wherever a murder is committed ia any com- 
munity the public go through two phases of 
sentiment; in the first place they want to hang 
somebody, it doesn’t make much difference 
whom; and in the second place they want the 
accused pardoned or his sentence commuted. 
Then, sometimes, comes a third phase, which 
only occurs in case some one else is subse- 
quently murdered; in which case they want the 
person accused of the first offense hanged at all 
hazards. Massachusetts has gone through all 
three of these phases of feeling in regard to the 
boy Pomeroy. At first there was a general howl 
against him, as if he were simply a wild beast 
to be exterminated as a matter of course. The 
newspapers, as usual, led the chase. Under 
this excitement the boy was tried, convicted and 
sentenced. Then came a revulsion. Sober 
and fair-minded men began to reflect on the 


whether the boy might not be mentally irrespon- 
sble. The plea of insanity, set up and scouted 
at the trial, began to receive a little attention. 
The jury, not being so wild as the rest of the 
community, had recommenved him to mercy. 
Men of the standing of ex-Jrdges Foster and 
Bigelow, Oliver Wendell Holmes and Rev. Mr. 
Murray, united in an appeal for commutation of 
sentence. Counter-petitions, it is true, were 
presented, but it was generally supposed that 
the counsel would lean to che side o* mercy; 
when the new, and still more awful, murder ot 
the littke Young girl filled the-community with 





of the Bunker-Hill monument was laid by Gen. | fresh horror. The tone of public opinion about | Where all was so friendly, 


Pomeroy suddenly changed. An almost univer- 
sal demand for an immediate and unmodified 
execution of his sentence goes forth. The Rev. 
Mr. Pentecost, pastor of the congregation wor- 


feeling. 


be put on trial and should be acquitted, for any 
reason; wouldn't the citizens of the good Old 
Bay State feel rather flat? Isn’t it more seemly 


the saints in lignt, and the survivors of the | and in accordance with fair play to judge each 
case independently on its own merits, and to ad- 


minister justice calmly and in cold blood, and 
not let passion and prejudice sway us? It is 
because men let their passions overcome their 
reason and judgment that they commit such 
crimes as these two child-murders. Now, .to 
see a whole community sw.yed by the same 
passions and anxious to wreak revenge under 
the sacred name of justice is a humiliating spec- 
tacle indeed. We think we have read some 
pretty severe comments in Massachusetts news- 
papers, in past years, on the proceedings of the 
San Francisco vigilance committees—comments 
in which we heartily concurred. But it is the 
vigilance-committee spirit that now animates the 
persons who are crying out for Pomeroy’s blood. 
The Californians had some exkuse for their con- 
duct. They had the excase of men in a new 
country, wl ere the administration of justice was 
pecarious and feeble, with their lives in their 
hands. In Massachusetts there is no such ex- 
cuse. The community is old, laws are firmly 
fixed and rigidly administered, and the officers 
of justice are capable of exercising a pure and 
unbiased judgmert. They should be left to do 
it unawed by popular clamor. The people will 
submit to it when passion has had its day. We 
passed through a scene somewhat resembling 
this in the case of Stokes for the murder of 
Fisk. The community were in a perfect fever 
lest the Court of Appeals shou'd g nt Stokes a 
new trial. The newspapers thieatened all sorts 
of things against the court it it should do it. 
Nearly every lawyer in the State fe't that he 
ought to have a newtrial. The court granted 
one, and the people submitted like lambs. The 
result showed every reasonable man that Stokes 
did not deserve death, and that to have hanged 
him would have been murder under the forms 
ot law. Our advice to our eastern brethren is, 
let the Council pass on Pomeroy’s petition just 
as the case stood before Piper killed the Young 
girl. That willbe right; but to urge Pomeroy’s 
death because of this later occurrence, and on 
the mere ground of policy, would be monstrous. 
—Albany Law Journal. 
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The Great Centennial, 


Bunker’s Hill was celebrated on the spot of its 
occurrence, on Thursday last, with all the en- 
thusiasm and appropriateness that belong to so 
august anoccasion. Probably, never, has Mass- 
achusetts known so large, orderly and patriotic 
a gathering as that which marked the centennial. 
Other throngs, military, industrial and_politi- 
cal, have there been in our day; but never one 
whose constituent numbers were so countless, 
or so varied, or which represented so many 
diverse interests of our people. Beneath the 
grand pageantry—the hanging of banners, the 
marching of soldiery, the representation of so- 
cieties and tradesmen, the lining of the streets, 
of windows and housetops, the illuminations, 
salvos of artillery, and bonfires—was the con- 
sciousness that the battle that was celebrated 
was the notification to the mother country that 
America was in earnest for an independent gov- 
ernment, under which should be a larger meas- 
ure of individual freedom than ever before; and 
more especially, that this centennial season, with 
the participation in its festivities of men from 
the two sections lately in conflict, was the be- 
ginning of the second century of national exist- 
ence in which there should be a stronger and 
more harmonious unity than ever before. We 
had made freedom a practical fact in our polity ; 
we had received with unusual cordiality those 
brave men who mistakenly had sought to make 
slavery the foundatian of their state, even to 
the proyacation of a contest by arms; and now 
that all was over, and the national sovereignty 
was recognized and respected, the bitterness 
of past days seemingly was fully allayed, and 
the thousards upon thousands of individuals 
that crowded the streets of Boston and Charles- 
town had but one feeling of love for their com- 
mon country, which they manifested all through 
the day in every conceivable form of demon- 
stration. 

This universality and cordiality of feeling may 
be said to have been manifested first at this cel- 
ebration tangibly on Tuesday forenoon, when 
the fifth Marylane regiment, from Baltimore, 
arrived to participate in the centennial honors. 
This regiment is composed in about equal pro- 
portions of men who sympathized with each 
section in the late contest. After the war they 
fraternized at once in this regiment, and by 
tacit agreement they were to respect each others’ 
convictions and give no cause for crimination. 
It may be said to be a happy augury that this 
was the first visiting military body to come to 
the centennial—one bearing the soldiers who 
had fought each other in war, now united in 
amity and peace, typical of the state of the 
Union. Their reception was most enthusi- 
astic, our citizens seemingly going wild as they 
poured out their cheers of welcome as they 
passed through the streets. The authorities, 
State and city, also, received them with great 
cordiality. Each hour of their stay with us, 
and particularly as they marched in the grand 
procession of Thursday, they were made to feel 
they had friends all about them, rejoicing in the 
restored nationality. 

This demonstration was repeated on Wednes- 
day as the Norfolk Light Artillery Blues, and 
the Charleston Washington Light Infantry—two 
Confederate bodies, from Virginia and South 
Carolina, respectively, reached our city. They 


were received, in like manner with the Maryland 
regiment, with the most cordial tokens of kindly 


Nothing could stay the enthusiasm of 
the irrepressible thousands that hung upon their 
flanks as they marched through the city, or as 


they appeared at different places of interest. 
And the same may be recorded of the Richmond 
strangeness of the crime and the utter lack of | (Va.) Commandery of Knights-Templar, who 
motive, and diffidently to suggest the query | came on the same day and were received by six 


or seven fraternal bodies from Boston and vi- 
einity. These had been among the most South- 
ern of the Southern Confederates; and, we are | 
told, they had some doubts, even now, of; 
commingling with their Northern brethren; but 
the cordiality of the invitation to participate, 
the welcome they received from their Massachu- 
setts brethren, and the greeting of the populace, | 


melted at last all asperities, and they could not 
repress the 


so. 


another grand e 


deeds done that day, the thoughts thought that 
day, the courage manifested that day, should 


that can inspire a race. I therefore simply ask 
you to think of the men who died that day. 
What has been the result? A nation was born 
that is giving vast influence, and we are come 
thousands of miles to celebrate its birthday— 
one hundred years ago. May you all be better 
for it, and purer for it, and truer for it, and 


The centuries in Thy sight, 

make that spot as pure and holy as any spot Kolting through avenues of time and strife, 
Their long procession made, 

Never shall retrograde; 

But add their volume to progressive life! 
To-day, a hundred years, 

Sacred through fears and tears, 

End in perfected prophecy and faith. 


And what the past has borne, 


one child of the younger daughter, a son by her 
second marriage, survived the mother. Thus 
only one grandchild of General Warren reached 
maturity—Joseph Warren Newcomb. He was 
born at Greenfield, Mass., married there, and 
had two children; he lived until last autumn, 
and was present at the former great celebration 
at Bunker Hill. Of these two great-grandchil- 
dren, the daughter married an eminent member 
of the medical profession of Boston, and they 


The hundredth anniversary of the battle of 


kinder to each other.” Gen. Burnside, too, had 
his brief word, saying truly and bravely: ‘‘The 
occasion is one of great importance, and every 
patriotic heart in the country should be im- 
pressed with it. It is my hope and prayer 
that these centennial days may be so observed 
as to blot out all feelings of envy or malice 
which were engendered by the late war. I am 
free to say here to-night that I am ready to do 
everything on the face of this earth to accom- 
plish this. J will do anything but acknowledge 
we were wrong in what we did to repress the 
rebellion.” [Great applause.] Vice-President 
Wilson fittingly closed the speaking, crowning 
his kindly counsels by the right thought: ‘I 
believe I have seen already in the South, in the 
West, in the central States, that this anniver- 
sary festival of ours, calling us back to our early 
history and the grand achievements of our fa- 
thers, is accomplishing more for our country 
than anything that is happening. It is bringing 
and cementing together the hearts of our people, 
and Christian men on bended knees should pray 
for it, patriotic men should labor for it, and we 
should know that we live in a country that is to be 
our country where men of all races are brothers. 
I believe that we should all strive for harmony, 
unity, justice, for equal rights’ to everybody in 
our land. [Loud applause. ] 

A beautiful indication of this same fraternal 
feeling was given on the afternoon of the same 
day when the Maryland regiment visited Charles- 
town and, without suggestion or solicitation on 
the part of any one, proceeded to Winthrop 
square, in which stands the monument erected 
to the memory of the sons of Charlestown who 
fell in the war for the perpetuity of the Union, 
and laid upon it a large and beautiful floral 
shield on which was wrought in letters of car- 
nation the words, ‘‘Maryland’s Tribute to Massa- 
chusetts.” 

Later on the same afternoon this regiment 
was escorted to the Common by the Charles 
Russell Lowell Post 7, G. A. R., and survivors of 
the army of the Potomac consisting of the 12th 
Massachusetts Regiment Association and the 
13th Massachusetts Regiment Association. The 
escort numbered about 450 men, and included 
representatives ofthe 46th Pennsylvania, 3d Wis- 
consin and 2d Massachusetts regiments. Ifere 
they were presented with a handsome national 
standard at the hands of Gen. N. P. Banks, which 
was received in a modest and gratified manner 
by Col. Jenkins, of that command, amid the 
cheers of a vast multitude, including the Mayor 
and Governor, and their respective associates. 

It were impossible to note all the events of 
the week deserving mention. ‘They were nu- 
merous and fully attested the patriotic and kind- 
ly feeling we have mentioned as pervading the 
whole community. 

Thursday, the great day, opened auspiciously, 
bright and cool, and early were the countless 
throngs in motion to do full honor to the events 
that were to transpire. The city was far and 
wide dressed in holiday attire. Never were 
there such brilliancy of hues, such universal 
decoration, seen. And all were appropriate 
and tasteful. The guns fired with the daylight, 
and the bells added their pleasant clangor at 
sunrise. The fun-loving Charlestownians had 
their ‘‘antique-and-horrible” burlesque, and the 
lovers of military display the fine review, be- 
fore the Governor and Legislature and invited 
guests, of all the militia of the State, both early 
in the day. Then came the grand procession 
of soldiery, societies and trades, beginning at 
about two o’clock, and ending at seven, with the 
oration of Gen. Devens at Charlestown upon 
the sacred soil of Bunker-Hill, followed by the 
interchange of military and fraternal civilities 
in the evening, with illuminations, public and 
private, bonfires and salutes of artillery after 
the thick darkness of the night had come. 
Take it all in all, it was a grand, an inspiring, 
a completely successful demonstration. 

In the oration, by Major-General Charles Dev- 
ens, Jr., will be found an adequate expression 
of the feeling and meaning of the whole of this 
grand celebration. It opens with appropriate 
words of welcome to the various classes of his 
auditors—to the representatives of other New 
England States, and of the other States of the 
Union, to the Vice President and other mem- 
bers of the government, which the orator says 
was the result ofthe battle of Bunker Hill. 
This train of thought naturally recalls the causes 
which made Massachusetts so prominent in the 
opening drama of the Revolution, and enabled 
the hoof-beats of Paul Revere’s horse to an- 
nounce that the inevitable conflict had come 
even before many had seen that it was impend- 
ing. Then follows a full description of the 
eventful day. ‘The story I have told,” says 
General Devens, at its conclusion, “has often 
been related before you far more vividly ;” yet 
this account is one af the best. The final part 
of the battle, which is generally less dwelt upon 
and has been surrounded with some uncertainty, 
was here admirably depicted. He confines his 
comments to the effects of the battle and the 
war upon the nation in whose behalf they were 
fought, unfolding the steps by which the two 
grand principles of local and national govern- 


Through faltering doubt and scorn, 
Informs the present what the future saith. 


Men, landing on a rock, 
A wilderness, from ocean’s shock, 
Their hands, in confidence, were raised to Thee; 
Their hearts as firm as was the forest-tree 
They felled for homestead-fires that should be 
free, 
And with their burning purpose interlock. 


And when the treason came, 
Flaunting its flag of shame, 

Hiding the stars that made rebellion great; 
When the world said, and smiled: 
“The expériment was wild,” 

Then was the century crowned and sublimate ! 
What of applying steam, 
What of electric stream, 

That earth and ocean traverses at will? 
Science has freed; but more, 
On every wave and shore, 
Our century and our country have assigned 
Freedom and man alligned— 

His highest, humblest hope—a conqueror’s right 

to fill! 


And if material power 
Rejoices in this hour, 

How grand the gain to independent thought! 
Action all free, the inquiring mind its lamp 
Lifts to the bigots as the despots’ camp! 
Make us, O Power! in every wise design 
To hold the coming century to the live 

The fathers marked, and brain and hand hath 

wrought! 


A Frenca View or Watertoo.—The eighth 
volume of the “Correspondence de P. J. Proud- 
hon” contains a curious and interesting letter on 
the battle of Waterloo. The subject is not ex- 
actly new, but the opinions of the celebrated 
French thinker are none the less worth reading. 
Subjoined are a few of the most salient passages : 

Several weeks before the battle, Wellington, 
who expected the emperor would invade Bel- 
gium, had explored the route from Brussels to 
Charleroi. He took note of the position of Mont 
Saint-Jean, and, without telling anybody, said 
to himself that it was there where he would stop 
the French army. This is now a historical fact, 
and when we come to examine on the spot the 
plan of Wellington we are bound to admit that 
the criticisms of the defeated Napoleon thereon 
are paltry indeed. The poor emperor was led 
into a trap, and he was so well caught in it that 
he never appears to have understood the causes 
of his defeat. I do not intend to describe the 
engagement, but, having studied the official doc- 
uments and the field of battle, Ido not hesi- 
tate to say that Napoleon showed as little pru- 
dence and discernment in his attempt of 1815 
as he evinced moral sense in his return from 
Elba. His strategy was scandalous and pitiful. 

--++eI should like to know what genius there 
was in throwing masses of men one against the 
other? And yet there was nothing else. Na- 
poleon was the hammer and Wellington the 
anvil; the whole question was which ot the two 
would be used up the first.......‘*Ah! if the 
Prussians had not arrived!” cry some. No 
doubt; but they were bound to arrive; Welling- 
ton expected them three hours earlier than they 
appeared. Napoleon was the only man who did 
not expect them; he thought he had annihilated 
them at Ligny! ‘Ah! if Grouchy had only ar- 
rived!” No doubt, again; but unfortunately 
Napoleon himself had ordered him to pursue 
the “remnants” of the Prussian army, while he 
himself was to settle Wellington - Military 
critics, suchas Jomini and Charras, take all kinds 
of petty exceptions to the plan of Napoleon; 
but the truth is that the emperor, having aroused 
the coiilition of Europe against him, went into 
Belgium like a blind man feeling his way; that 
he neither knew nor suspected the strength of 
his enemies; that he guessed nothing of their 
plan; that, full of contempt for the two English 
and Prussian generals, he took no account of 
their combinations; while what he called in 
them military faults were the result of deep 
calculation. Thus, at noon, in giving the signal 
for battle, he said: ‘‘We have two chances to 
one.” On their side, Wellington and Blucher 
said: **We hold him now!” And when we 
read history attentively we must be of their 
opinion......-Of what use, however, to talk of 
the faults and deceptions of the emperor? 
Wellington and Blucher had also theirs; in war, 
as at cards, faults and mistakes are always made. 
Balance the faults of one against the faults of 
the other, and you will arrive at the inglorious 
conclusion that victory sided with the biggest 
battalions. 


Socrat Distinctions 1n ENGLAND.—At this 
centennial season the Worcester Spy chances to 
notice and comment upon an incident that strik- 
ingly shows how our revolution wholly eradi- 
cated from the permanent institutions of the 
land a feature that still obtains in the mother- 
country—a fixed position in life of the gener- 
ality of its people. A soldier’s wife writes to the 
London 7Jelegraph complaining that she and all 
others of her class are outraged and oppressed 
by a recent military order. This order requires 
the wives and children of soldiers to salute re- 
spectfully the military officers they meet on the 
streets or in public places. Her complaint is 


Capital ar.q Credit, and the Nonen- 


now reside in the city; the son married at Hart- 
ford, Conn., a lineal descendant of General Is- 
rael Putnam, of the same generation, and died 
some years ago, leaving one child. This boy, 
Warren Putnam Newcomb, sixteen years old, is 
the only living male descendant of Joseph War- 
ren and the great-great-grandson of the two rev- 
olutionary generals whose names he bears. He 
is now a student at the high school of Hartford, 
Conn. He and his aunt in Boston are the only 
direct representatives of the Warren blood. In 
explanation, genealogical tables are annexed :— 
(WARREN.) 
General JOSEPH WARKEN. ELIZABETH ITOOTEN. 
Born June 11, 1741. Born ~-, 1747. 
Died June 17, 1775. Died April 27, 1773. 
Married September 6, 1764. 
Four (4) children; 
Ist. Elizabeta, born in 1765, married General Arnold 
Wells, 1785; died, childless, July 25, L804. 
= Joseph, bc rn in 1768; died April2, 1790; unmar- 
ried, 
3d. Mary, born in 1772. (See record below.) 
4th. Richard, bornin 1773; died in 174; unmarried. 
MARY WARREN first married Mr. Samuel Lyman of 
Northampton, Mass. 
Her children by this marriage all died in infancy. 
MARY WARREN (Lyman). Hon. RICHARD E, NEW- 
COMB. 
Born at Lebanon, Conn. 
Oct. 31, 1770. 
Died at Greentield, Mass., 
May 14, Is4¥. 
Married in 1803, 
One (1) child; 
JOSEPH WARREN NEWCOMB, sr. SARAH WELLS AL- 
(Only grandchild of General VORD. 
Warren.) (Daughter of Elijah 
Greenfleld, Oct. 


Born at Boston, —, 1772. 
Died at Greentield, Mass., 
Feb, 7, 1325. 


Born at a3 and Sabra (Wells) 
Iso4, Alvord.) 

Died at Burlington, Vt., Oct. Born at Green’ch, 
27, Is74. Mass, Aug.235, 1806 


Died at Worcester, 

March 5, 1836, 

Married October 3, 1830, 
Two (2) children; 
Ist. Joseph Warren Newcomb, jr. 

2d, Sarah Alvord Neweomb. 

JOSEPH WARREN NEWCoMB, jr. 
Born at Salisbury, Mass. May (I 


MARY SUMNER. 
Jaughter of George 
and Elizabeth (Put- 
nam) Sumner, and 
great-grandechild of 
Gen. Israel Putnam). 

Married October 20, 185s. 
One child: 
WARREN PUTNAM NEWCOMB, 
Born at Hartford, Conn., July 20, 1359. 
Only great-great-grandchild of General Joseph War- 
ren and great-great-grandson of Gen, Israel Putnam. 
Resides with his mother (now Mrs. C. M. Bidwell) at 
East Hartford, Conn. 
SARAH ALVORD NEWCOMB, Dr. BUCKMINSTER 
Brown. 
Married May 1, 1864. 
They reside in Boston—no children. 
(PUTNAM.) 

General ISRAEL PUTNAM married Miss Pore. 
Their sen, Daniel Putnam, married Catharine Hutch- 
lnson,. 

Their daughter, Elizabeth Putnam, married Dr. Geo. 
Sumner. 

Their daughter, Mary Sumner, married Joseph Warren 
Newcomh, jr. 

Their only child, WARREN PUTNAM NEWCOMB (as 
above). 


17, 1835. 
Died at Burlington, N.J., Oct. 
17, 1366, 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
William Dall. 


Epitor ComMoNWEALTH :— It was a bright 
day, the day on which Theodore Parker told me 
that there was not a man in Boston for whose 
sterling truthfulness he had a higher regard than 
for that of the treasurer of his seciety, William 
Dall. Nor was Mr. Dall truthful in the old pu- 
ritanic way, so hard and stern. No. Had you 
seen him among the paupers and their children 
at Deer Island, our city home of the poor, and 
heard the few words of cheer—for he was no 
speaker—that he often addressed to them; or 
had you seen, as I have seen, them crowd to kiss 
his hand. you would have discovered he had a 
heart as marly as his head. For successive 
years—supporting himself economically on the 
remnants of ten years’ of mercantile life in 
Mexico—he gave himself as punctually as free- 
ly to the unsalaried work and congenial du- 
ties of an overseer of the poor. In summer 
and winter, in sunshine and storm, there he was 
at his post, at ten o’clock in the morning, in the 
City Hall, in School street, in the midst of a 
crowd of piteous taces. With never-failing 
sympathy he listened to the homeless, immi- 
grant father, with his hungry boys; or to the 
mother, perhaps a widow, with her baby or- 
phans, who ‘knew not what to do.” Backed by 
the keen-eyed benevolence of a city resolved on 
the prevention of pauperism as the only true 
charity, and always studying whatever he could 
find to curb his impulsive philanthropy with the 
knowledge of principles, and of the ruin wrought 
by promiscuous almsgiving—on and on he went, 
noiselessly as sunshine in June. A father to 
the fatherless, he gave, among his beneficiaries, 
one boy a home and training in a good asylum, 
and passed another through a four or 9 seven 
years’ course at our university of Ce mbridge. 
Never wedded, except to the city of Boston, his 
native town and her highest inter ests, his whole 
life—to his eighty-first year, w'yen (two months 
since) he passed to his hig’ er work—was that 
of a good and generaue gitizen, a patriot (an 
abolitionist), a gentle’ nan and a Christian. 
JUNE 15th. 


Cc. H. D. 





tity “Jones.” 
MB. “yprror:—In the Commonwealth of June 
12, appears a short communication from Mr. or 





that, by this order, she is constantly identified 
as a soldier's wife, and therefore cruelly injure ;; 
in her social relations. She is lowered ir, tho 
estimation of bystanders and excluded % om the 
respectable society she once enjoy y 41) this 
because she is compelled to b-, constantly on 
exhibition, in public, as a 8° i diors wife. This 
case is noteworthy, remarks the Spy, chiefly 
because it gives a Slivapse of some of the social 


peculiarities of @ reat Britain. We see some- 


Mrs. “Jones.” As it is generally conceded that 
self-defence is a praiseworthy action, I will give 
what appears to ine to be proof of my statement 
that borrowing money on good security is merely 
an exchange of credits of equalamounts. And, 
moreover, all who think on the subject think 
identically. As to the truth of the statement, I 
might adduce the fact that in all our commercial 
centers this idea is in operation in the clearing- 
All notes against any given 


free religion. 
marks, not its arguments. 


but as it is all in accord with what I have written 
on the identity of thought I will say to all read- 
ers: ‘Read it! read itall!” But I repeat a few 
of those thoughtful words, as follows: ‘‘It isa 
dastardly thing to say that men are well enough 
as they are.” Long ago I said: Kingly and 
priestly rule, chattel slavery, the torture of 
criminals, the giving of something for nothing, 
whick ignores nature's law of compensation— 
all of these belong to a condition of society 


which must be termed primitive and barbarous. 


The nature and the uses of credit cannot be 


comprehended by “children,” be they never so 


large. There is suffering in the land which 

comes, more or less directly, from the misuse 

of credit; and there is but one way out of the 

difficulty. We must think out. “The highest 
virtue is always contrary to law.” ‘The thinker 
who wrote the above line must have referred 
to statute law. Neither the law of the United 
States, nor that of the State of Massachusetts, 
allows equal rights in the use of credit. Mrs. 
“Jones” don't know this yet. But I am happy 
to say that there are some respectable represen- 
tatives of the family known by the name of 
Jones. And, if particulars are called for, I shall 
give them Jesse. 

Inarecently published book of ‘Fragments ,» 
written by William B. Greene, I find just what 
“Jones” would hold up to ridicule. Col. Greene, 
after giving the details of the operations of a 
merchant borrowing money of 4 bank says: 
“Neither party owes anything to the other for 
the use of capital, because the obligation on 
the one side is the same that it is on the other. 
Between the man and the bank there is an even 
exchange of virtual capital.” The last sentence 
in the book is as follows: ‘*A commercial bank 
that issues paper money ought as such to be a 
mere clearing-house for legitimate business 
paper running to maturity.” If “Jones” can’t 
see the identity of thought as presented in this 
communication, why, then, I must address him 
in the words of Emerson: ‘Such as you are, 
the gods themselves cannot help you.” 

Let “Jones” try again; he may do better next 
time; he certainly can’t do worse. One thing 
is certain: whether ‘‘Jones” is a great man or 
not, he is very much mistaken! 

BENJAMIN SKINNER. i 





Drawbacks. 
To tue Eprrork or rue CommMonwearrn:— 

The meetings of the Free-Religious Asso- 
ciation this year were held in Beethoven Hall. 
They were well-attended and by the best kind of 
people.— (Golden Age. 

What does the Golden Age mean by well-at- 
tended? It has its columns to fill, but probably 
has no special interest in overstating particulars 
about anniversary meetings. Of course you find 
the best kind of people when you attend a meet- 
ing and find your friends there. The words, at 
least, are easily-written and sugary; but you 
could say the same things of McCabe’s satirical: 
representations in the same hall. Indeed, save 
in hearty laughter and clapping, McCabe’s hea‘;- 
ers were the more quiet and constant in their at- 
tention; did not have so much rustling out and 
in, up-stairs ‘and down, from seat-to-s eat, to 
make. In moral character, the meetir ys were 
well-attended, or Boston was not wel l-peopled 
nor well-visited; but, otherwise, i ¢ fullness, 
quietness and constancy are to bu considered, 
the meetings were not well-aitend ed. The hall 
is smallish; and two visi’s, forerioon and after- 
noon, showed that the floor was far from filled, 
while not even the front row in the gallery was 
closely occupie’,; plenty of empty seats above 
and below. Perhaps the uncommon freedom of 
the platform invites to slack order. ‘The speak- 
ers are easy and communicative; and the hear- 
ers bave seldom in former meetings long sur- 
rep Jered the use of their fector tongues. Still, 
the confusion this year was but slight compared 
with that which reigned at Horticultural Hall 
last year. That hall, with noisy streets on 
three sides, naked stairs and open windows, 
was utterly unfit for meetings on secular days; 
though probably many more people ‘dropped 
up” to hear something there, and dropped out 
disappointed, than at Weethoven. Why not ac- 
knowledge an obvious thinning of the attend- 
ance? A servile religion, an artful Jesuitism, 
might profit by masking tacts; not so a truly 
Statistical notes are only its tide- 


To say that these meetings could not have 


beer, held forty years ago is a truism regarding 
the. 


Yuess regarding the mob. 


persons concerned in them, and a mere 
The Age delights in 
extravagances and misquotations. A ‘hook in 
his jaw” is a stronger hold than a “hook in his 
nose,” as the bigots who prayed against Parker 
knew. 
things to come, rather than marks of present 


“Signs of the times” are indications of 


conditions. A red sunset betokens a clear sun- 
rise; but almost everything is re:markable in this 
centennial year. Garrison was mobbed for what 
affected politics and property, not for his free 
religion; and the State’s attorney could not be 
driven by a zealot to prosecute George R. Noyes 
for his **blasphemy” inthe Christian Examiner. 
Garrison and Parker lived through their crises, 
standing up as individuals. Is an association 
more easily crushed than a single man? This 
association started into life with the hope and 
good-will of many, as well as in the eves of cu- 
riosity, criticism and narrowness; and, so far as 
interference was to be feared, could have held 


just such mectings and entertaininents the first 


vear of its life as last year and this. Most so- 


cieties and associations have to relieve some- 
body of a congestion of words, or have a funeral. 


The Free Religious humanely saved Omaha from 


¢ 


ment were at last realized in the Union. In this 
connection he makes a kindly reference to those 


thing of 


in the fact that its effect is to exclude soldiers’ 


house system. 


them * » r itself. ; . : ‘ 
sn the order itself, and much more bank are returned, not directly to said bank, but 


to the clearing-house; then the notes held by 


who participated in the late rebellion, saying: 
‘All true men are with the South in demanding 
for her peace, order, honest and good govern- 
ment, and in encouraging her in the work of 
rebuilding all that has been made desolate.” 


wives from association with their old friends. 
They can no longer be ‘‘received” in the humble 
cottages where they formerly enjoyed ‘*respect- 
able society.” We, in this country, do not 
readily understand the influence of class-dis- 


the bank against other solvent parties are put 
into the account; so that if the notes held by 
the bank just balance the notes against it, why, 
thereisno debt. Paperbalances paper. There 


apoplexy. Crude conjecture dues not cost much 
talent; words can easily be strung together. 
Many, who regard the Episcopal church as 
pompous and anti-republican, have reason to 
doubt that any dramatist’s works have more 
powerfully affected English thought and feeling 
than has the creed of so large and influestial a 


He closes with earnest appeals for peace with 


tinctions in Great Britain. 


has been credit employed, certainly, but there 


Under the last act/ jas been no actnal debt; only mutual obliga- 


Great Britain, whose principles we vindicated, 
even against herself, and between all the States 
of the Union, whose sons will soon gather at 








'the centennial celebration where the immortal 


of Parliament, concerning the qualifications of 
voters, several members of one of the trades- 
unions found themselves entitled to vote at all 
the elections; and yet, not one of them would 


tions. The identity of thought is here shown 
by the identical practice. It does appear strange 
that the ‘‘Joneses” should get so cheated on so 
simple a performance, but it is nevertheless true. 


church. Who can separate and weigh the en- 
tangled effects of the drama, law and the Bible, 
or the New Testament, in shaping our present 
religion, morals and civilization ? 

Expectation was much cut down in the attend- 
It was the 


Declaration was proclaimed. A tribute to the 


oration. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


‘erally known that the first legislative act in fa- | rrades-anions as a controlling power. 
feeling that they must be friends | VOT of unlimited toleration of religious opinion | little or nothing of the social condition which 
and truly and heartily | was passed by the Roman Catholics of Maryland | creates such influences and makes them potent; 

lin 1650, thirty-two years before the passing of} and yet we need to comprehend it in order to 
The evening of Wednesday was marked by | William Penn’s famous law of the same import. | understand same of the strong forces that work 
xhibition af the generous feel- | The father of Cecilius Calvert, Lord Baltimore, | in British politics. Some of the most amusing 


, gotothe polls and claim this right. 
j great dead and renewed congratulations to those | them, a very intelligent mechanic, being asked 
}so lately estranged from us fitly conclude the] by an American to explain this refusal to vote, 
replied as follows: ‘I cannot claim the right 
to vote without shaming my class; either we 
must all vote, or none of us must vote.” 
what extent this influence operates we are un- 
Catnotic Toreration.—It is a fact not gen-| able to say; but toa great extent it is felt in the 


One of! | should judge that out of every hundred 


‘‘Joneses” ninety-nine of them really believe 
that the man who borrows money on a mort- 
gage actually borrows capital. But he don’t. 
He makes an even swap of credit. And when 
the borrower pays interest, which implies divi- 
dends, he is simply paying interest on credit 
which he lends. 

The only reason which can be given for this 
foolish cheat is a barbarous want of thought. 
John Stuart Mill presents the “thought” in this 
wise :— 

A bank which lends its notes lends capital 
which it borrows from the community, and for 


To 


We know 


ance upon the Unitarian exercises. 
fiftieth May of the A. U. A. Parker is far more 
freely admired and praised among Unitarians 
than when he lived; vet none of the semi-cen- 
tennial meetings filled Music Hall as it was often 
filled on Sunday by Parker’s preaching. The 
Young Men’s Union brought out the largest au- 
dience; but this, though decidedly liberal in 
work and fellowship, is not a denominational 
body. The Potter question, lately dragged out 
of gathering oblivion at Chicago, is a dreariness 
and something more when sent back East with 
Robert’s kick. No party to the question was 
ever criminal; hardly any one uncivil ti!) now. 
The first writer in it was needlessly anxious and 
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the salons of the said 
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President is not an Em 
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numbers of the perso 
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that well-known Ameri 
sand said with a sigh, ‘T 
the return of the Prince 
apartists, and attack us 
even the most inveterate 
ly seek to emulate!” I 
that was said, and could 
wondering myself at a fa 
tent—the ardent imperia 
Europe. 
AMERICAN FOLLY 
While on the subject 
wide of the water I may 


AND EN 
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those who live off of th 
nearly all the continental 
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most liberal and extravag: 
with some few exception 
lish the rule. 
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America 


bent upon purchasing un 
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wonderful paintings by th 
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assumed the places of t 
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Americans, rule supreme i 
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ing apparently no more | 
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stood by all classes. T 
greater prices from Am«¢ 

Others; in the shops they 

“for Americans.” The je 
their most expensive pa 
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Fooms for Americans. Ti 
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population of seventy thousand. On the morn-| shipping in the | obtained a charter for a colony in Newfoundland, | passages in Dickens’s ‘‘Notes on America” are | which it pays no interest. that the said coppers will ' 


Heights, Auerbach's greatest novel, 


ing of that day the procession was formed at the _ 


se 


ne church, in the belfry and by the; ing held by our people. The Mayor gave a re- ; 
xton of which it is supposed the Young child ception at Music Hall to the visiting organiza- | and founded a settlement there which failed. 


those in which he describes his encounters with 


It will be seen that the thought is identical; 


ras read by almo " ae : 
was read by almost everybody when it first ap- 


State House under the chief mars 


halship of | was killed, is so impressed by the enormity of 


but I should employ the term ‘‘credit” where 


inguisitive; the second was weak and lacked 
clear definiteness. 


The whole performance was 


ide for them. Years ag 
ermany, Switzerland an 


tions and guests of the city and State. The | His son Leonard, brother of Lord Baltimore, for} American mechanics and tradesmen. They did 


Theodore Lyman, Jr. 
performed by sixteen companies, viz., six from | mons in support of the dogma of total depray. | hall was tastefully decorated, the Germania band | whom the city was named, with two hundred fol-| not cringe to him; they met him on equal 
ro re Ppa: Tyler, Howe, | ity. (The good man may be right, but, we think, | furnished the best of music, the company was lowers sailed south, and after a while landed at | terms, believing their manhood to be as good as 
a, ince . —S ee i . ‘ . S be ’ re . . ° : : . 
Scion sau tahed Canne Pavitt ca, a ee a member oe his ee gp we | large and truly representative of the energy and | St. Mary’s, on the Potomac, where they estab-| his. He found this incomprehensible, for his 

sig ains Cloutman, ; should sever our connection and se : itish i i 

Phillips and Brown; two from Charlestown, where the sense aid not induhae ta sls i enterprise of the State. The Mayor made a lished a colony, get up a government, and greatiy Brinieh ese af coe A nak, saggeet. om expla 
commanded by Captains Jenkins and Varney ; | Cesses, and where the clergyman did not admit | G8Pital address, the Governor followed briefly, | flourished. They were all Roman Catholics, | nation. Therefore he used all his genius for 
that he himself was as bad as Mr. Pentecost’s | and in nervous, resonant tones; each touching | but they enacted that ‘‘The better to preserve | ridicule in desoribing them. He had become 
sexton.) Boston {s aflame with virtuous indig- upon patriotism and the anniversary. Then ; mutual love and unity among the inhabitants, | wiser when, years afterwards, his second visit 


nation and excitement, as well it might be: i i i i 
thé deus hing haha of x ak ed se came a beautiful speech from Col. Andrews of|no person or persons whatsoever, within thig/ to America was made. And there is a change 


a clumsiness, and ought to have been forgotten 
It had ceased to trouble Boston; 


tice of living was proverb 
: ans went to these places 
why need it Chicago? Still, the anniversary * ~ 


The military escort was! the offense that he has since preached two ser- Mr. Mill uses the word ‘‘capital.” 
Among the various presentations of this sub- 
ject which have come under my notice, one of 
the best is by Charles Moran. Mr. Moran is a 
New York banker. He puts it as follows :— 

It is solely to act as a guarantee-fund against 
the losses it may sustain from its debtors that a 
bank ever needs any capital cf its own; for 
banking is not, as is generally supposed, the 


peared in English. - But we shall all want to 
read it agaia in Holts new and much-better 
translation. Jtiseo be issuedin a single library | 
volume, and in two volumes of the “Leisure- 
Nour” 
There are to be four mare volumes df “Little 
Classics”—three of poetry, entitled Lyrae, Jdyil- 
étcand Miner Poems ; and one containing brief 
biographical sketches of the authors from whom 


a year ago. 
Burpose of studying eco 
fowns I refer to are among 
f@ Europe. In short, it se 
of Americans in Eur: 
Out stint, and it must 
ral thing they live up ¢ 
p extravagance lies doub 


spirit is not very enlivening and helpful in Bos- 
ton. Boston money, largely, to be sure, does 
the work; but the attendance from Boston so- 
cieties is meager. Among ministers, few ex- 
tend their acquaintance much, especia'ly if they 
work in isolated places, and more cspecially if 


seflics, So we can gead it twice more. 
one from Concord, commanded by Capt. Jarvis ; 

- , 
one from Roxbury, commanded by Capt. Spoon- 
er; one from Medford, commanded by Capt 
Symes; one from Malden, commanded by 


the several ‘Little Classics” have been selected. 


Capt. Buex; and ore from Cambridge, com- 
manded by Capt. Williad. Of the foregoing 





Piper and jadge his case by its own merits, and 
to persevere in judgirz Pomeroy’s case by its 


South Carolina, full of pathos, loyalty and 
touching reminiscence, which caught at once 








or havens thereunto belonging, professing t 


province, or the islands, ports, harbors, creeks | in England itself, gradual and slow in its pro- 
gress, but sure to go on raising the people toa 





loaning of money of any kind, nor of capital, 
but the exchange of its own well-known credits 





ten years ago they were labelled radicals, They 
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may believe like the most popular; but the label 
settles inquiry, indefinite, and unworthy as it is 


bearer. Class-fellows retire or die, and the old 
circle narrows while the new has little warmth— 
naturally enough, too, perhaps, where all feel 
safe, and nothing urges to united activity. The 
anniversary meetings are too much extended. 
Good speakers have to talk themselves stale, 
and poor speakers are tiresome. An hour of 
good, hearty mixing-up, introduction, chat, per- 
haps music added, and on a cleared floor, would 
give far more of social enjoyment than half the 
speeches are likely to give of intellectual or 
humorous. When you have eaten, the table is 
in your way. Some will chat, or, like one who 
has gone over to the priesthood, will have an 
audience with a tremendous whisper; you can- 
not easily escape, and the regular speech is 
damaged when it has almost reached your ear. 
Tones from the organs of the Conservatory 
sometimes steal into Music Hall through doors, 
masonry or timbers, and trouble your hearing, 
though not often very badly. Low tones almost 
make themselves felt. The tables were uncom- 
monly well served; at least, one was; but the 
decorator should have known the readiness with 
which hemlock-leaves in a warm room dry and 
fall from the boughs. ‘They are not the daintiest 
flavoring for either solid or liquid food. 

Some of the festival talk lacked voice, more 
lacked pith and impressiveness. Herford’s, 
though in a different vein, kept all awake and 
laughing, as did Bagly’s last year. He opens 
with falling inflections: ‘‘ Mister Chairman: 
friends ;” and has a droll ‘‘a-a-ch” with which to 
fill space or attack a point. His English R is 
strong, his initial H well aspirated; not the 
’omage, but ‘‘the homage which Orthodoxy pays 
the devil.” His ‘‘fifty years in the life of the 
world” are of no great account to the Lord, per- 
haps, or to the ‘‘saved ;” but to those anxious to 
“save souls” they are almost two generations of 
lost men. 

Courtesy probably felt obliged to accept two 


writers, though they had not the fragrance of 


the “‘pennyroyal.” J.N.T. 
yroy 





CORRESPONDENVE. 
From Paris. 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Panis, May 30, 1875. 
AMERICAN DISLIKE FOR THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
It is a remarkable fact that, whereas Ameri- 
cans are such out-and-out republicans, at home, 
in Europe, and more especially in France, they 
are more monarchical than Henri V., or more 
imperialist than M. Paul de Cassagnac, the fight- 
ing editor of the Bonapartist organ here, Le 
Pays. It were amusing, were it not too often 
offensive, to hear these Americans railing at re- 
publicans in France with all the bitterness of 
the most rabid legitimist, or crying out for the 
empire with more than the violence and mis- 
representation of l’ Ordre, the other leading im- 
perialist journal. The fact seems to be that in 
general Americans in Paris regret the empire, 
because of the Tuillcries balls; of the court 
festivities and ceremonials, and more especially, 
doubtless, because that at these entertainments 
Americans and other foreigners were welcome— 
all the more so that a majority of the titled and 
noble of France would not respond to the invi- 
tations of Napoleon IIT. and Eugenie.” Ameri- 
cans, however, were only to glad to do so, and 
seemed vastly to enjoy the pomp and circum- 
stance of the court. They revelled in the fa- 
miliarity of the Emperor, were charmed by the 
genial warmth of the Empress, and now that 
they are gone—the one dead, the other in exile 
—Americans mourn over their loss with a con- 
stancy which nought could lessen save the ad- 
vert of some other ruler who would give grand 
fetes very often and always invite Americans. 
"There were, last winter, some balls at the Presi- 
#lential palace, the Elys¢e, and many of our na- 


the salons of the said palace are by no means 
80 vast or so gorgeous as were those of the 
Tuilleries or the Hote! de Ville, and the Marshal- 
President is not an Emperor—not even royal— 
in fact, no better, so far as blood may go, than 
numbers of the persons who may be met in 
every well-appointed salon in Paris. So re- 
publican Americans turn up thei? noses at him 
and sigh for Napoleon 1V.—in fact, they de- 
light in telling how they would throw up their 
caps and shout loudly were they to see the 
young prince—‘‘just riding up the Boulevards, 
with a couple of hundred thousand soldiers be- 
hind him, to shoot down the republicans!” It 
is needless to add that the French republicans 
mever cease wondering to hear Americans thus 
discourse—they remember that Lafayette and 
other Frenchmen fought for American indepen- 
dence; they remember that French money went 
towards supporting Americans who were doing 
battle to become republicans; and cannot, for 
the life of them, understand why, at this mo- 
ment, they should not have the entire, the heart- 
felt, sympathy of all Americans. ‘‘We are striv- 
ing to found a government like yours,” said a 


remaining but a short time, and mean to make 
the most of it; but Europeans take no account 
of this, and insist upon it that as a nation we 
are the most extravagant. 

PARIS AT PRESENT. 

A stranger arriving in Paris at present would 
find it difficult to realize that there could be 
trouble in political circles, and that the more 
patriotic are deeply concerned as to the future 
of France. Seldom has the capital seemed 
more gay; at night it is fairly resplendent. 
There are gas streamers on all sides announc- 
ing in letters of flame the successes in the the- 
atrical or musical way, and calling attention to 
the fact that masked balls flourish at the Opera- 
Comique, the Salle Valentino, or Frascati’s. 
Parisians may have a knowledge of the under- 
lying volcano, but they dance upon it with a 
careless unconcern almost incredible. They 
are naturally fond of pleasure, are proverbially 
light-hearted, and let to-morrow take care of 
itself. To-day they dance and sing and make 
merry. In short, Paris is ever brilliant. Its 
atmosphere is one of pleasure; there is cham- 
pagne in the air. It enlivens and inspires won- 
derfully. The people seem so good-humored, 
so careless, so ready to laugh, that the general 
unconcern becomes contagious and one finds 
Paris the jolliest of places. The theaters are 
always filled to overflowing; the public balls 
and other places of reiinion are crowded nightly. 
The people are pleased to see you; so you 
make the most of the welcome; and it is only 
when you have quitted the place you realize 
how very attractive, how gay, how animated, how 
splendid, it is. By contrast Paris stands forth 
unrivalled; hence Americans, who are so prac- 
tical a people, speedily find their way back, 
when they have left the bright city; and it is 
noticeable that when they do come back they 
settle down. We have here a number of Amer- 
ican residents vying with even the most wealthy 
and aristocratic Europeans; and I may add that 
many of the salons of our country people in 
Paris are the most popular, the most numer- 
ously and best attended, of any in the capital. 
Our young ladies are sought after by the no- 
bility. Each week we hear of some splendid 
wedding wherein figure a Yankee girl and a 
European lord, duke, count or baron. In short, 
Americans take a prominent rank in Paris and 
add to the splendor of the capital by their un- 
stinted outlay of large incomes. Favre. 





BRIEF NOTES. 


Everybody had a good time Bunker-Hill day 
in Boston. 

Columbus avenue, Chester square and Union 
park bore off the honors for elegant decorations 
on centennial day. 

Read the truthful article in another column 
from the Albany Law Journal (high authority) 
on the Pomeroy case. 

Everybody was greeted on Thursday who de- 
served to be, and in consequence cheers contin- 
ually rolled along the line. 

Boston tradesmen know the advantages of 
good advertising. A wagon in the line, Thurs- 
day, was seen by at least half a million eyes. 

Boston’s hospitality and kindness were fully 
shown to all the visiting friends on Thursday, 
especially to those from the Southern States. 

Gens. Sherman, Burnside and Hawley were 
the favorites of the military guests on Thursday. 
Vice-President Wilson got no small amount 
of applause. 

The Paris journals often speak of our min- 
ister as “Sir Elihu Washburne,” and will per- 
sist in styling our President ‘Sir [or Lord] 
Ulysses Grant.” 

The most punctual thing in Boston was tardy 
on Thursday—the Old South clock. Caused by 
the graceful bunting grasping the minute hand 
on the north dial in fraternal embrace. 

It is stated in London that the circumstances 
attending the loss of the “Schiller” were such 
that if the captain had escaped death he would 
have been put upor his trial for manslaughter. 

The profuse and elegant trades’ display on 
Thursday showed the organizing power of the 
Charitable Mechanic Association. Only seven 
weck-days were given to that entire department. 

Some one, worthy to succeed Josh Billings, 
remarks: ‘‘When they build a railroad the first 
thing they do is to break ground. This is often 
with great ceremony. Then they break the 
stockholders. ‘This is without ceremony.” 

The Sergeant-at-Arms of the State House, it 
is stated, has found it necessary to nail down the 
lower portion of the windows in the cupola to 
prevent the utter destruction of the gilding on 
the dome by tobacco-juice squirted upon it by 
filthy visitors. 

The summer excursion of the Massachusetts 
Press Association will begin on the 23d inst. 
It will include a sail over Cayuga and Seneca 
lakes, New York, a visit to Cornell University, 
one day and two nights at Watkins’ Glen, and 
conclude with Niagara Falls, the trip occupying 
a whole week. 

The Chief of Police, or some other humani- 





leading French republican to me a few days 
since; yet we find your countrymen against us | 
instead of for us.” I vainly sought to make 
the gentleman in question understand that 
entertain the same senti- | 
He cited to me this and 
Paris, 


Americans did not 
ments on this subject. 
that well-known American 
sand said with a sigh, ‘*They are more eager for 


resident in 


the return of the Prince Imperial than the Bon- 
apartists, and attack us with a bitterness which 


| 


tarian, should at once put an end to the danger- 


| ous practice of express and other wagons carry- 
all | ing oscillating bars of iron from their tail-ends. 


We saw a man, the other day, who came near 
| having his eyes torn out by one of these freights 
as the wagon was turning a corner. 

In 172%, when they wished to build a city 
where Baltimore now stands, old Mr. Carroll 
sold for the purpose sixty acres of land at forty 


‘even the most inveterate legitimist would vain- j shillings per acre, and agreed to take pay in to- 


ly seek to emulate!” 


1 felt the justice of all} baeco at a penny per pound. 


Land about Bal- 


that was said, and could but change the subject, | timore cannot be purchased in that way any 


wondering myself at a fact which is but too pa- 
tent—the ardent imperialism of Americans in 
Europe. 
AMERICAN POLLY AND EXTRAVAGANCE ABROAD. 
While en the subject of Americans on this 
side of the water | may state that they are now 
the people who most attract the attention of 
those who live off of the travelling public. In 
nearly all the continental cities the hotel-keep- 
ers look out sharply for Americans, who are the 
most liberal and extravagant of their Customers, 
with some few exceptions but serving to estab- 
lish the rule. Americans will have the best 
rooms, will drink the most expensive wines, 
have the newest always seem 
bent upon purchasing unheard-of quantities of 
¢hings for ‘‘friends.” They are the most easily 
gulled into taking, at *‘ridiculously small prices, 
wonderful paintings by the old masters,” or stat- 
wes of “undoubtec antiquity”—have, in. short, 
assumed the places of the once-famous ‘*Mi- 
lord,” or the more recent Russian or Hungarian 
mobleman, who seemed put into the world as the 
watural prey of the greedy parties I refer to. 
The Milord 


Russian is stingy and mean. 


is Dow a matter of tradjtion; the 
The Yankews, the 
Americana, rule supreme in their stead, and are 
plucked with, if possible, greater ease, there be- 
ang apparently no more lordly, no more care- 
less, spendthrifts. It is noticeable here that this 
tendency to extravagance is thoroughly under- 
stood by all classes. The dress-makers ask 
greater prices from American ladies tian any 


others; in the shops they have special prices— / 


*‘for Americans.” 


expensive 


The jewellers expect to sell 
their most parures to 
The lodging- howse keepers Tetain their best 
rooms for Americans. The waiters in the res- 
tuarants and cates a! ways give Americans a fist- 
full of coppers in chauge beeause they know 
that the said coppers will be disdsiatully pushed 

side forthem. Years ago thore were towns in 

grmany, Switzerland and Italy whereig the 
price of living was proverbially cheap. Ameri- 
¢<ans went to these places with the ostensible 
Purpose of studying economy, and now the 
towns I refer to are among the most extravagant 
in Europe. In short, it seems to be the roca- 
tion of Americans in Europe to spend money 
Without stint, and it must be admitted that as a 
Zeneral thing they live up to it. The cause for 
this extravagance lies doubtless in the fact that 
generally Americans travelling in Europe intend 


‘longer, though the Carrolls are not by any means 
| extinct. 

Charles H. Dennie has been nominated for 
City Treasurer to fill the vacancy caused by the 
i death of Frederick U. Tracy, and Thomas W. 
; Sherwin Collector of Taxes. The first has 
| been many years in the Treasurer's office, and 
| the latter has been teacher, soldier and customs 
| officer. Both are well-filled for the places they 


{are to occupy. 


| 





Rev. Dr. ledge says: ‘Let science pursue 
}the path marked out for her by her own great 
| leaders—the path, not of vague speculation, but 
‘of tirm and patient induction—and religion will 
| rejoice with her in all her discoveries, will thank 
her, and thank God for every fact which she 
adds tothe sum of human knowledge; and when 
belated theologians bring up their Hebraisms 
and pit them against her assured conclusions 
religion will join her ig every rebuke which 
| shall teach theology to know her place,” 

This is how a victim says it feels: “Take a 
man and pin three or four large table-cloths 





about him fastened back with elastic and looped- 
}up with ribbons; drag all his own hair to the 
| middle of his head and tie it tight, and hairpin 

on aboyt five pounds of other hair and a big 

bow of mbboa. Keep the front locks on pins 
Jall night, and let them fickle his eves all day; 
| pinch his waist into a corset, aad give him gloves 
| a size too small, and shoes ditto, and a kat that 

will not stay on without a torturing elastic, and 
a frill to tickle his chin, and a little lace-veil to 


j blind his eves whenever he goes out to walk, 
and he wal kaow what a woman's dress is.” 


Americans. | 


| Weare sorry to hear chat the new “Brattle 
square church” edifice on Commonwealth av- 
, enue and Clarendon street (Rev. Dr. Lothrop’s) 
,is encumbered with a debt af about $100,000, 
| which, if not soon liquidated, is likely to lead to 
| the sacrifice of the building. The society is 
| wealthy, but not large, and it has already been 
severaly taxed to put up the costly edifice. As 
a specimen of church architecture it is not a 
success—being ehoxt all tower and little body. 
We saw, the other day, « yigo for a church for 
this society which was grand sud jmposing, 
worthy of the locality and its historic renown. 
ang which could have been built for less than 
the proposed structure; but it was not selected. 


Coaching is becoming more than ever popular 
in London. Some half-dozen four-in-hands 





leave Piccadilly every morning for various 
places from twenty-five to forty miles distant 
from the metropolis, and the scene which is wit- 
nessed in front of Hatchett’s Hotel recalls the 
memory of the old coaching-days. Several 
members of the Four-in-hand Club practice the 
noble art of driving on these coaches; and more 
than one of the younger members of the aris- 
tocracy employs his time in taking a team to 
Guildford, Tunbridge Wells, Dorking, or Vir- 
ginia Water, asthe case may be. It is a'so said 
that there are one or two American gentlemen 
now in London qualifying themselves as 
‘twhips.” 

The Traveller says the Commonwealth is not 
quite correct when it says it is ‘‘not generally 
sympathetic with woman’s prominence in active 
careers of business or state,” for it has advocated 
the right of woman to engage in any business for 
which she is qualified, and urged that she should 
be encouraged in the preparation for any hon- 
orable business for which she has a taste or in- 
clination; but it has not expressed admiration 
for woman as a lobbyist, and is not quite ready 
to give the right of suffrage to the sex while it 
is doubtful wkether they desire that responsibil- 
ity.” We make the correction with pleasure. 
As to women wanting suffrage, it may be said 
the freedmen did not want it, but it will be found 
yet it was the wisest legislation to bestow it upon 
them. 

The centennial anniversary of the first naval 
battle of the Revolution, which resulted in the 
surrender of the British cruiser ‘‘Margar+tta,” 
was celebrated, as announced, at Machias, Me., 
Saturday last. A procession nearly a mile long 
was formed and marched through the principal 
streets. The oration was delivered in front of 
the Centre-street church, no building being large 
enough to hold the crowd. Hon. George F. 
Talbot, of Portland, the orator, gave a deline- 
ation of the stirring events of June, 1775, which 
ended in the capture of the ‘‘Margaretta,” pay- 
ing a just tribute to the men engaged in the 
work. ‘Three hundred persons sat down to the 
dinner. George Walker presided; Ignatius 
Sargent was toast-master; Gov. Dingley, N. B. 
Nutt, John C. Talbot, George F. Talbot, John 
F. Lynch, George Walker, Rev. Messrs. Raw- 
son, Kelly, Bowler and others, responded to the 
sentiments read. The graves of the Revolu- 
tionary soldiers and those of the war of 1812 
were suitably noticed. 

S. B. Noyes, Esq., in a late epistle, writes: 
“We shall have a fair crop of grass, after all; 
and all the farmers who have been bemoaning 
their emptied haymows, and the short feed in 
their pastures, are made happy—so gloriously- 
copious haz been therain. And the rain always 
comes with ‘Artillery election-day ;’ and I can 
recall at least fifty of them in the past when it 
rained, poured. The ‘Ancients’ always expect 
to get a wetting, and they are never disappoint- 
ed. And so certain were the old farmers in the 
neighborhood of the city of the coming of rain 
on “Lection day’ that they said, ‘If we can only 
hold on and stand the drought till the Ancients 
and Honorables turn out, and the Governor 
takes his chair on the Common, we shall do, for 
they wili bring a rain.’ We shall have early 
garden-vegetables as usual; but, then, we can 
get them in these days all the year round. In 
old times it was not so; and I recollect I heard 
the late Col. Nat. Blake of Stoughton, one Satur- 
day, when he was carrying home from Boston 
some green peas in June, say: ‘I will shell 
these peas to-morrow, while the folks are gone 
to meeting, and I will throw the pods into the 
street; and when the folks are going home from 
church I will sit behind the blinds and hear them 
say, ‘Gracious! Blake has got green peas al- 
ready !”’” 

Extract from a private letter from a gentle- 
man at Trieste: ‘‘I spoke in one of my letters 
to you of the emancipated slave by F. Pezzicar 
of this city (Trieste). Since I wrote, Mr. Carl 
Rittmeyer—a retired merchant alike distin- 
guished for high culture and generous benevo- 
lence—has given the sculptor the pecuniary 
means to have his statue cast in bronze at Vi- 
enna, to be sent to the Philadelphia exhibition. 
Pezzicar told me the other day that he studied 
and reflected upon the subject from 1863 to 1873 
before undertaking this model. I think not in 
vain. The figure expresses no vulgar joy. It 
is spare and thin, hard work and little food, every 
muscle strained with excitement, the negro face 
uplifted, the eyes turned to heaven, the thick 
lips so expressive of that deep joy and gratitude 
which can only find expression in tears that my 
own eyes became suffused in sympathy. The 
United States Consul here has selected the 
following words from the emancipation procla- 
mation for the inscription on the paper which 
the slave clutches in his left hand: ‘I do order 
and declare that all persons held as slaves are 
and henceforward shall be free. Upon this act 
I invoke the considerate judgment of mankind 
and the gracious favor of Almighty God.—A. 
Lixcotn, January 1, 1863.” 

The burial of Miss Dr. Dimock was attended 
by an incident not recorded in the papers till a 
correspondent of the Christian Register men- 
tioned it :— 

When we had reached the spot where our 
dear friend’s body was to be laid to rest we stood 
around her open grave and the minister repeated 

from the Gospel of John the passage beginning 
‘Let not your heart be troubled.” Then Dr. 

Bowditch said: ‘‘I know no one for whom I have 
a more sincere love and respect than I had for 
Dr. Dimock, and I now propose that, instead of 
allowing the last service to be performed by 

strangers, we, who knew her and loved her in 

life, should with our own hands lay the earth in 

her grave.” At once the physicians present 

took the spades from the hands of the under- 

taker’s men, and other friends came forward all 

anxious to join in rendering this last tribute to 

one so honored and beloved. Most touching it 

was to see the anxiety on the faces of those who 

were waiting their turn to be allowed to share 

the privilege of once more doing some small 

service to her from whom so much had been re- 
eeived, Very gently, with reverent hands, the 

earth was placed upon the coffin, the birds sing- 

ing, and the trees waving, and the blue June- 

sky looking down as if with a blessing all the 

time. And when the last spadeful had been 

tenderly laid down we covered the grave with 

flowers and came away, leaving, indeed, the 
precious body in the earth, but with a memory 
and a hope that will never die out of our hearts, 
making each day of our lives more beautiful and 
blessed with the thought of one whose own life 
was a perpetual benediction. 

The battle of Bunker Hill is the most mem- 
orable and the grandest military event in the 
history of our nation. During the seven years’ 
war that followed it there were many hard- 
fought contests—armies were gathered and 
trained and inured to danger—the battles of 
White Plains, Brandywine, Germantown, Sara- 
toga, Monmouth, Camden, Guilford Court- 
House, Cowpens and Eutaw Springs, are fresh 
in remembrance. Bunker Hill battle was fought 
between British veterans and the American peo- 
ple—not an American army—for we then had 
noarmy. Yet Bunker Hill battle was the most 
obstinate and the most sanguinary, as well as 
most important, in its results of all that occurred 
during the war. The battle of Eutaw Springs 
was almost the only scientific and regular pitched 
battle fought during the war; the forces on both 
sides were yell disciplined and nearly equal in 
numbers; the result wag fgyorable to the Amer- 
icans, though they lost more men in that than 
in any other battle, which happened from their 
persevering and reiterated attempts to dispos- 
sess the enemy from a house in which they had 
taken shelter. Though the American loss, about 
six hundred, was greater than they had experi- 
enced in any other action, yet the British loss 
was greater, about seven hundred killed and 
wounded. But in Bunker Hill battle the Brit- 
ish lost more than a thousand men, while the 
Americans lost only four hundred and fifty. 


Tweed, the great Democratic leader and thief 
ot New York, has been released. The decision 
of the Court of Appeals, ordering Tweed’s dis- 
chayge, 1s concurred in by all the judges. The 
opinion of the court is lengthy, and recites the 
case fally. It holds the court gs exceeding its 
jurisdiction in sentencing Tweed to cumulative 





punishment and pronouncing several judgments 


on a single indictment. 
in the case was exhausted by one sentence 
imprisonment for one year and the payment 
a fine of two hundred and fifty dollars. 
jurisdiction of the court over the prisoner 


ever been instituted against him. 


justice and punishment of the offender. 
can be advanced by illegal acts. 


ment in political circles. 


at $3,000,000. As the decision of the Court 


arrest Tweed immediately on his liberation. 


deemed quite enough for the needs of Ne 


nent. 
his share of the notice :— 


The power of the court 


The 


now exhausted, as though no prosecution had 
The indict- 
ment is probably without precedent, and the 
only justification for the sentence is in the 
fact that great wrongs had been perpetrated. 
The punishment for a single misdemeanor seem- 
ed inadequate, owing to the excited state of the 
public mind, and Tweed’s conviction called for 
what was thought an approximate indication of 
The 
court holds that neither justice nor true reform 
The order dis- 
charging Tweed aroused considerable excite- 
An order of arrest 
granted some time ago is still hanging over 
Tweed’s head, in a suit brought in the name of 
the people against Tweed, in which bail is fixed 


Appeals was anticipated, two deputy sheriffs 
were despatched to Blackwell’s Island to re- 


Seven thousand drinking-saloons not being 


York city, one more was opened recently in the 
basement of the new and lofty building recently 
completed by the 7ribune company. The sig- 
nificant comments of the Sun upon the opening 
of this saloon are equally humorous and perti- 
The editor, Whitelaw Reid, comes in tor 


to 
of 
will ever improve. 
is | tude. 


regular intervals. 


L. Shorey, a young lawyer, son of John L 
Vice-President Wilson and Hon. Daniel W 
Gooch and lady. Miss Anna Dawes, daughter o 


The accessories were all in excellent taste. 


of! vears, after a long and painful illness. 


1821. 
Wi} lem. 
Register of this city. 
as a member of Congress. 


dent of the Massachusetts Senate. 


was the ‘‘History of Salem Witchcraft.” 


URDAY, J 


is not, as recently reported, in ill-health. Her 
mental condition, however, remains unchanged, 
and there seems no reason to suppose that it 
She lives in complete soli- 
Part of her time she devotes to music 
and painting. The Queen of the Belgians con- 
stantly visits her, and a physician sees her at 


Hor. John B. Alley and his estimable wife 
have the good-fortune to secure a worthy son- 
in-law, though at the loss of a favorite daughter. 
On Tuesday morning last, at the family mansion 
in Lynn, by the Rev. S. B. Stewart, Mr. George 


Shorey, Esq., of the Nursery, was married to 
Mary F. Alley. Among the guests present were 


Senator Dawes, was one of the bridesmaids. 


Hon. Charles W. Upham died at his residence 
in Salem, Tuesday morning, at the age of 75 
Mr. 
Upham was a graduate of Harvard College in 
He was in the English naval service at 
one time, then entered the ministry, and was 
settled over the First Church (Unitarian), Sa- 
Thirty years ago he edited the Christian 
He was afterward enam- 
ored of politics, and elected on the Whig ticket 
He was also Presi- 
He was a 
voluminous writer, and author of several valu- 
able historical works, prominent among which 
He 


An important event of yesterday was the 
opening of a lager-beer cellar at the base of 
the tall tower. There is something poetical, 
even classical, in this, which.must appeal to the 
Grecian mind of the young editor. The tall 
towef starts with Bacchus, and rises to the 


was one of the marked men of his day, but lat- 
terly has lived very quietly. 


Hon. Tappan Wentworth, who died at Lowell 


on Saturday afternoon, was born in Dover, N. 


heavens, to be capped by Minerva! 
the bottom, thought at the top. 


petites that clog the vaulting soul; the secon 


the young editor bathes his feet in lager an 


Olympus. While the clods of earth pour dow 
the foaming beer the young editor surveys th 
expanse from the tall tower and drinks in th 
glories of the surrounding ether. So it is i 


Lager at 
The first sug- 
gests the earth-born desires of men—rude ap- 


carries one up into the regions of pure intellect. 
It would not be too daring a figure to say that 


feeds his overworked brains on the nectar of 


H., September 24, 1802. He was educated at 
the public schools in Dover, and studied law 
with William Burleigh of South Berwick, Me. 
4] He practiced his profession for a short time in 
Great Falls, and removed to Lowell in the year 
q| 1833, and long held a prominent position at the 
Middlesex bar. In early life he entered actively 
N| into politics, and was elected to Congress over 
. Henry Wilson in 1852, Mr. Wilson being the 
n| Coalition, and Mr. Wentworth the Whig, candi- 
date. He was a member of the first Common 


this world of inequality—one man is consumed 
by thirst for lager, another by thirst for knowl- 
edge. One dives down into a cellar to drain the 
foaming mug, another wearily mounts the lad- 
der of high resolve to express from his power- 
ful mind the essence of science and sweet phi- 
losophy to quench the nobler thirst of souls 
yearning for a draught at that fountain. The 
idea is a pretty one, and has its sweet sugges- 
tions, whatever the temperance people who re- 
member Horace Greeley may say to the con- 
trary. Moreover, Jay Gould has never planted 
himself on prohibition ground, and he wants 
rents. 


Council of Lowell in 1836, and also served in 
1837, 1839, 1840 and 1841, being president of 
the board in the last-named year. 
member of the State Senate in 1848, 1849, 1865 
and 1866, and a member of the lower branch of 
the Legislature in 1851, 1859, 1863 and 1864. Of 
late he has acted with the Republicans. 
leaves a widow but no children. 


He was a 


He 


Mr. Samuel G. Drake, whose name is inti- 


mately connected with the annals of Boston, 


Green. He has been reported dead severa 


He died at Dalton, Geo. 
tucky in 1790, and, consequently, was abou 


was a prominent figure in our politics. He be 
gan at St. Louis as an editor, and, in 1826, es 
tablished himself at Washington as proprieto 


recognized official organ of the Democratic party 
hz had the public printing, made money out o 
pretensions as a party oracle. 


not long delay showing this. 


have a bad time of it. 


much influence. The 
Washington by Francis P. Blair, became Jack- 


of sight. 
very grave mistake in their estimate of the char- 
acter of Jackson. 


Calhoun felt sure of controlling him. 
believed that he was ignorant, and would need 
to depend on somebody for guidance; and Cal- 
houn meant to be his keeper. It was a disas- 
trous mistake. It was this great disappointment 
of their expectations that led them to plot nul- 
lification. It gave Mr. Calhoun a position in 
politics which he could never afterwards change, 
except for the worse. In the late war, Green 
was an ardent secessionist. When he began he 
took up his residence in Georgia, where he wrote 


sion conspiracy crushed. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 


terest! 
More new music-books at Ditson’s. 


printed forms that store is! 


son. All good parents should subscribe for it 
that the children may be as gocd as they. 


anc mattings—quite the thing for the season, 
and as durable as economic. 


H, Johnson is at its head. See special notice. 
curtains, parasols and sun-umbrellas. 


or visiting in town. 
tablishment. 


wish of their patrons, 


toric Fields and Mansions of Middlesex.” 


of these are peculiarly timely just now. J.R 


volumes worth getting and keeping. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 
proved that, by permission of his doctor, he wil 


hours’ labor each day to the closing chapters. 


lishing house of Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia 


trust me on his account.” 


other prominent merchants of Boston, tender 


whole of the week. 





widow of the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico 


An old political magnate, who, a generation 
ago, exercised our fathers a good deal, has been 
exhaled by death the past week—Gen. Duff 


times before, but he has held on to life, as many 
another man to office, with great pertinacity. 
He was borr. in Ken- 


eighty-five years old. Forty-five years ago he 


and editor of the United States Telegraph, the 
After Gen. Jackson’s election to the presidency 


it as a fat job, and became extravagant in his 
The Telegraph 
was really the organ of John C. Calhoun, and did 
Its aim was to 
rule the administration in Calhoun’s interest, 
and make him Jackson’s successor; but those 
who attempted to rule Jackson were sure to 
There was a rupture 
with the President, followed by the downfall of 
Calhoun’s influence, and the swiftly-suppressed 
nullification conspiracy. Green became a po- 
litical nonentity, and, although he had ability 
and ambition, never again reached a position of 
Globe, established in 


son’s organ, and Green’s paper after a vain 
struggle as the Calhoun organ disappeared. For 
a time he was engaged with ‘Chevalier Wy- 
coff” in publishing a free-trade paper in New 
York. This faile], and he gradually sank out 
Calhoun and his followeas fell into a 


ton they believed he could be controlled, and 
It was 


pamphlets, watched the war, and saw the seces- 


Get your spare money into the Mercantile 
Savings’ Bank right away to catch the July in- 


What a 
wonderful repositary of excellent music in all 


The Nursery for July is beautiful as the sea- 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co. will sell for ten 
days at bargains fine lines of carpets, oil-cloths 


The Bradford Academy for young ladies main- 
tains its standing and general excellence of man- 
agement equally with its palmy days. Miss Abby 


Shepard, Norwell & Co. are making a strong 
announcement in regard to Marseilles quilts, lace 
They are 
always prompt «nd seasonable with their goods. 
The seasonable goods at the ‘‘Palace” cloth- 
ing-house comprise all the garments needed for 
warm country or seashore visiting, or for labor 
It is a fine outfitting es- 


Cushman & Brooks have the most elegant dis- 
play of seasonable underwear that has been seen 
in Boston foralongtime. Gentlemen, ladies and 
children, alike, are fitted and suited. Messrs. 
Cushman & Brooks always regard the minutest 


In these centennial days, people who wish to 
be thoroughly posted would do well to get 
Drake's ‘‘Old Landmarks of Boston” and ‘‘His- 
Both 


Osgood & Co.’s announcement comprises other 


Vice-President Wilson's health has so im- 


resume work upon his book, devoting a few 


“Grace Greenwood,” in explaining that she is 
not the wife of one of the members of the pub- 


adds: ‘‘And I hereby warn all persons not to 


Tn reply to an invitation to Hon. B. H. Bris- 
tow, Secretary of the Treasury, signed by Mayor 
Cobb, Alexander H. Rice, and more than fifty 


ing him a public dinner on the 15th inst., he re- 
gretted his inability to accept, as official duties 
required his presence in Washington during the 


It appears from statements published by a 
Brussels paper that the Empress Charlotte, 


died at his residence in this city, Monday morn- 
ing, of pneumonia. He was bora in Pittstield, 
N. H., Oct. 11, 1798. He received only a com- 
1 mon-school education. He was the first to es- 
tablish an antiquarian bookstore in this city, forty- 
seven years ago. He was one of the founders of 
the New England Historic-Genealogical Society, 
of which he became president in 1858. He began 
the publication of its quarterly register in 1847, 
and continued it many years as editor and pub- 
lisher. His publications were ‘‘Church’s Philip’s 
War, with Additions,’ 1825; ‘*Sketches of the 
History of Northwood, N. H.,” 1832; ‘Indian 
Biography,” 1832; ‘‘Book of the Indians,” 1833 ; 
“Old Indian Chronicles,” 1836; ‘Indian Cap- 
f turers,” 1839; ‘‘Genealogical and Biographical 
Account of the Drake Family,” 1845; ‘‘Review 
of Savage's Edition of Winthrop’s Journal,” 
1854; ‘‘History and Antiquities of Boston,” 
1856; ‘Result of Researches Among the Brit- 
ish Archives,” 1860; ‘‘Memoirs of Sir Walter 
Raleigh,” 1862; ‘Introduction and Notes to 
Mather’s Indian War of 1675-6,” 1862; ‘Intro- 
duction and Notes to Mather’s ‘Relation,’ ” 1864. 
He is best known as author of the ‘‘History 
and Antiquities of Boston.” It was published 
in the fifty-seventh year of his age, and after he 
had been engaged for thirty years in investiga- 
tions. 


t 
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FINGER-POINTS. 
The Spy, of Worcester, which, under John 
Milton Earle, was known for its humane and 
considerate estimate of the evils of life, seems 
now to have joined the throng of the panic- 
crazed, and shouts for blood with the worst of 
them. Referring to a case of cruelty by a child 
in 1725, the Spy coolly says: ‘‘As a general 


Before he went to Washing-| thing we do not envy Delaware her distinctive 


institution, the whipping-post, but we cannot 
help thinking it better suited to stimulate the 
sluggish moral faculties of such creatures as 
Jesse Pomeroy than any punishment now known 
to our laws. If he had endured the vigorous 
discipline of thirty-nine lashes at the cart’s tail, 
two or three years ago, he might not now bea 
candidate for the gallows.” It adds: ‘*But as 
instances of his peculiar form of depravity seem 
to occur only at intervals of a century and a 
half, it is, perhaps, not worth while to maintain 
the cat or the whipping-post as a permanent in- 
stitution for their exclusive benefit.” Would it 
not also be well to consider that, as the offence 
is exceptional, such barbarity of suggestion is 
not evidence of the highest self-control? 

The history of George W. Pemberton, the 
convicted murderer of Mrs. Bingham, as given 
in the daily papers, is a singular one. His ap- 
petite for intoxicants was his ruling passion, and 
incidents in his past life go to show how en- 
slaved he was to strong drink. When, a few 
years ago, he was living with his family at Mon- 
mouth, Me., he was so much of the time under 
the influence of liquor that his wife was obliged 
to visit all the saloons in the vicinity and for- 
bid the proprietors furnishing him with liquor 
under threats of prosecution, and consequently 
Pemberton found it impossible to satisfy his 
ardent longings. This so enraged him that sud- 
denly he was among the missing. Anxious in- 
quiries by his wife as to his whereabouts were 
of no avail, and no tidings were had of him 
until about two weeks after his departure, when 
a telegram was received, announcing his demise. 
His wife, who, despite his drunken habits, ap- 
pears to have been strongly attached to him, at 
once made preparations for the reception and 
final disposition of the remains. The coffin was 
prepared, the grave dug, and the day appointed 
for the funeral. But judge of her surprise 
when, on the very day on which she was ex- 
pecting to consign his bloated remains to their 
last resting-place, in walked the object of all 
these kind attentions, a very lively subject for 
a funeral, and asked the affrighted woman if she 
‘thad got about ready to let him have some more 
liquor.” It afterwards came out that he had 
written the telegram himself, 


A correspondent of the Springfield Union, 
writing from Boston, says that the two years of 
experience of the Boston University with coédu- 
cation of the sexes directly contradicts Dr. 
Clarke’s theory that girls cannot safely do the 
-| same work as boys, or, at least, cannot be so 
regular intheir attendance. The records of the 
teachers show more absences from recitation, 
more irregularity on account of sickness, on the 
part of boys than in the case of girls. More- 
over, they assert that the girls are less worn, to- 
day, physically, than the boys. In the matter 
of intellectual advancement they hold a good 
average rank, while physically their experience 
is flatly contradicting Dr. Clarke’s statements 
of their physical inability to cope with young 
men. The instructors in Michigan University, 
?| Oberlin and othe colleges, which admit females, 
also make similar reports; and if Dr. Clarke's 
theories have not been overthrown by argu- 
ment their falsity is being demonstrated by ac- 
tual experiments, which are the best possible 
proof. If the question of coéducation was to re- 
-} main until settled by argument it would never be 
settled at all, and the true solution will only be 
reached through those experiments which thus 
far seem to be so successful. We may add we 
think it will be found that Dr. Clarke left col- 
lege before graduation because he was a sick 
man, that he is not now in robust health, that 
» "his practice brings him in contact with the sick; 


l 





and hence, sick himself and dealing with the 
sick, he fancies the world generally, beginning 
with the schools, is on its speedy way to the 
cemetery ! 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 
EXHIBITION OF CENTENNIAL RELICS. 

The committee appointed vy the ladies’ cen- 
tennial commission have collected a very large 
and interesting number of revolutionary and 
colonial relics, which are now on exhibition at 
the house 56 Beacon street, continuing till Tues- 
day next. 
. On the first floor is a dining-room, fitted up 
with ancient furniture, and supplied with good 
old-fashioned edibles from a cooking apparatus 
*| like that in use one hundred years ago. The 
f display of relics is for the most part in the 
second story, and includes portraits of Gen. 
Sullivan, of Mrs. William Greenleaf, by Cop- 
ley, pierced with British bayonets, of Thomas 
Jefferson, of Gen. James Sullivan, and a group 
of portraits of the first four presidents, by 
Stuart; the original sketch of Washington and 
his horse, by Stuart, from which the large paint- 
ing was made, accompanied by an autograph 
letter of the artist; a portrait of Gen. Warren, 
by Copley, over which is ‘The Sword of Bun- 
ker Hill,” and underneath a painting of War- 
ren’s birthplace. Other relics of Gen. Warren 
shown are the prayer-book taken from his 
pocket after the battle of Bunker Hill, and 
carried to England, and afterward, returned to 
the Warren: family, in whose possession it has 
since remained; photographs of his skull, show- 
ing the fatal bullet-hole, taken at the timg of the 
removal of his remains to Forest Hills ceme- 
tery, and his signature to the commission of 
Captain Benjamin Perkins in the regiment of 
Colonel Little, May 9, 1775. 

The principal relics of Paul Revere are sev- 

eral of his own pictures. One is an original 
engraving of the Boston massacre, March 5; 
another is his engraving of the town of Boston, 
showing the harbor and landing of British troops ; 
and a third is a large portrait of himself, by 
Copley. There are pieces of bread brought 
over to this country from England in the vessel 
called the ‘‘Mary and John,” in 1630, and which 
have been in the possession of Lewis Pierce of 
Dorchester, and his ancestors, ever since } apair 
of shoes which belonged to Mary Proctor, wife 
of Thomas Pierce; a curiously-shaped horn- 
canteen used by Col. Samuel Pierce in the revo- 
lution; an almanac of 1761; the flag which 
formerly Delonged to Col. Samuel B. Webb, 
first aid to Gen. Putnam and afterwards aid and 
private secretary to Gen. Washington; also a 
family Bible printed in 1715, which is the prop- 
erty of a granddaughter ot Gov. Gill of Massa- 
chusetts; many military and civil documents 
of the war; and the desk of Thomas Jeffer- 
son on which the Declaration of Independence 
was signed. There is an imitatiun of the Eng- 
lish grenadier hat, made by a lady of Braintree 
in 1773. There is a large picture of the Han- 
cock House and surroundings, as it stood in 
1775, owned by Wm. C. Otis, as well as several 
other pictures of the same house at different 
stages, one of which is a photograph taken just 
before its demolition in 1863, and framed in the 
wood taken from the structure. There are nu- 
merous autograph letters of distinguished per- 
sons, of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, and 
others, and copies of ancient papers and post- 
ers, one of the most noted of which is that de- 
scriptive of the battle of Lexington and headed 
by the row of coflins marked with the names of 
the fallen patriots. 
The house is furnished entirely in ancient 
furniture. The small ante-room on the second 
floor is the Tory room, containing Tory por- 
traits, British uniforms and arms. On the third 
floor are the old-fashioned chambers, and a room 
called the Lexington room, filled with Lexington 
relics, anda side-room, known as the Indian Hill, 
containing relics from Indian Hill, West New- 
bury. The house is open daily from nine o'clock, 
A. M., until sunset, and will repay a long visit 
and careful examination. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


All kinds of FurNrrure, BEDDING and WINpow 








Washivgton street. (1) 
MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 387 Wash- 
ington street. All deposits made on or before 
JULY 1, 1875, will draw interest from that date for 
all full calendar months they remain in bank, 





"TIS BEST. 
Tis best when things seem going wrong 
To be as patient as we can ; 
To feel the night may not be long, 
Though we should fuil in every plan; 
The best are liable to err, 
As wise men in the past have done; 
The charge of folly all incur, 
Since no one’s perfect neath the sun; 
But Boys are wise, when they need “ Clothes,’ 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
To purchase them at GEORGE FENNO’S, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


MosquiTO Bars cheap at G. ABBoTT & Co.'s 
New Washington. cor Friend St. 
PAPER HANGINGS cheap at G. ABRoTT & Cos, 
New Washington, cor. Friend St. 
WINDOW SHADES cheap at G. ABBoTT & Co.’s, 
New Washington, cor. Friend St. 
FLooR OIL CLOTHS cheap at G. ABBOTT & Co.’s, 
New Washington, cor. Friend St. 
cheap at G. AnBotr & Co.’s, 
New Washington, cor. Friend St. 
STRAW MATTINGS cheap at G. ABBoTT & Co.'s, 
New Washington, cor. Friend St. 
CARPETS at wholesale prices for 30 days. G. AB- 
BoTT & CO., New Washington, cor. Friend St. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACE GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
(New Number, $49). Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
tions a Specialty, tf mayl5 


LACE CURTAINS 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST. 
BosTon.— This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu 
tion has @ guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex 
press protection of depositors. 3m apr24 

BRADFORD ACADEMY.—FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.—The next School yes r of this popular insti- 
tution will commence on Tuesday, Aug. 31, 1875. 
Learned teachers and distinguished lecturers fill 
every department, and all the appointments of the 
Academy are faultless. The grounds are beautifully 
located, high above the banks of the Merrimac River, 
and contain 26 acres,12 of which are covered with a 
heavy growth of Oak wood, designed as a park for the 
school. This is the oldest Acatemy for ladies in the 
country, and has an alumni of ower seven thousand. 
An early application 1s desirable. For circulars and 
admission apply to MISS ABBY H. JOHNSON, Prin- 
cipal. orto REV, JOHN D. KINGSBURY, Secretary, 
Bradford, Mass. junely 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


—OF— 


Revolutionary Relics! 


The Committee appointed by the 


LADIES’ CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


of Boston to arrange for this exhibition will open the 
house 

No. 56 BEACON STREET, on TUESDAY 
15th inst., for ONE WEEK. 


Under the claims peculiar to this Centennial season, 
the committee have generously been accorded ac- 
cess to the most distinguished private collections, 
and have accepted on loan an interesting variety of 
mementoes and relics never before publicly ex- 
hibited. 
The committee suggest that this collection is of 
such an unusual character that an opportunity is of- 
fered that can never be repeated. 
Single Admission, Fifty Cents; Season Tickets, 
One Dollar. Open from 9 A. M. until sunset. 

J. COLLINS WARREN, Chairman. 
M. P. KENNARD, Treasurer. Pry jel4 








HOMESPUN | 
PANTALOONS 


eWadeto Order in 24 HOURS 
for $8.00, at 

THE PALACE, 
Oorner Washington and Essex Streets. 








SEND 





UNE 19, 1875. 


A GREAT SALE| 


~OF— 


Nummer 


33, 35, 37, 39 Tempe Place, 


OFFER AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


DERVESTS, SUMMER MERINO UN- 
DERVESTS, LISLE-THREAD 
UNDERVESTS, SILK UN- 


DERVESTS, 


—ALSO— 


Underwear. 
CUNHIMAN & BROOKS, lish and Amerioan Literature,” Solty eack, 


GAUZE UNDERVESTS, GOSSAMER UN- 


DRAWERS, 


In every Grade and Size, for Ladies, Gen- 
tleman, Misses, Boys, Children and In- 
fants. Having purchased, during the 
past week in New York, EXTRAORDI- 
NARY LARGE LINES of the above goods 
at astonishingly low prices, they will give 
their patrons and the public a real benefit 
in regard to low prices for fine goods. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
33, 35, 37, AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


juneld It 


“QUILTS AND CURTAINS! — 
PARASOLS & SUN UMBRELLAS ! 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. _ 


~ BOOKS TOHAVE AND KEEP, 


BUNKER-HILL MEMORIAL 


Containing Dr. HOLMEs’s poem, “Grandmother's 
Story of Bunker-Hill Battle.” Mr. BUGREE’s excel- 


lent Narrative, and many Historical Pictures. 25 


cents. 
SOUVENIR OF 1775. - 
An account of the Lexington Battle, April 19, 1775, 
plentifully Illustrated. 25 cents. 
HISTORIC FIELDS AND MANSIONS OF 
5 MIDDLESEX. 
By S. A. DRAKE. Illustrated with Heliotypes and 
Wood-cuts. Svo. $5.00. " 
OLD LANDMARKS OF BOSTON. 
By 8S. A. DRAKE. Copiously and curiously Illus- 
trated. l2mo. $3.00. . 
4a These two books are full of interesting and 
valuable historical tacts, incidents, anecdotes and 
pictures. 
LITTLE CLASSICS. 





$1.00 each. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, 
receipt of the price by the publishers, 


JAMES R, OSGOOD & CO, 


junelg BOSTON. j It 
~NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 
THE CHORUS CHOIR. 


By Dr. EBEN TouRJEE. 
A new book of sterling merit, for the use of Musi- 
cal Societies and “Chorus Choirs.” which are now 
becoming quite common, 200 pages, and about loo 
pieces. 
Price $2.00. 


Sent, postpaid, on 





Per Doz. $18.00, 


An Unfinished Opera by Mendelssohn. 60 
cts. Per Doz. §5.40, 

_ A beautiful fragment, which, however, is complete 

in itself, 


HOW SHALL | TEACH? OR HINTS To 
TEACHERS. 


A pamphlet by Dr. Lowell Mason, with a concise 
description of his mode of instruction. Much sought 
lor. 38 cents. 


PIANOFORTES ! PIANOFORTES ! 


Constantly on hand. For Sale and to Let. Second: 
Hand Pianos will be sold at very low prices. 

Sold by all music dealers. 
tail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


junely 


Sent, post-free, for re- 


we FOR JULY. -¢# 


THE NURSERY, 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE (postage included) $1.60 in 
advance. ggSend 10 cents for Sample Number, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


juneld It 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


THE ATLANTIC 








For 


SHEPARD, 
NORWELL 


1000 
Marseilles 
QUILTS 


At half cost of Importation. 


500 PAIRS 


SWISS LACE CUNTAT 


At much less than gold cost. 


The above are the BEST BARGAINS we 
have offered for years, and well worthy the 
attention of the public. 





We arc showing a large stock of 


PARASOLS 


—AND— 


SUN UMBRELLAS 


At less than cost to manufacture. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


WINTER STREET. 
junel9 lt 


10 Days Only! 


We shall Continue our Sale of 


GREAT BARGAINS 


—jN— 





Carpets, 


Oil Cloths 


—AND— 


MAT TINGS. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & GO 


junelg : 


THIN CASSIMERE SUITS, 
Yacht Cloth Suits, 
LINEN AND ALPACA ULSTERS, 
LINEN AND ALPACA SACKS, 
WHITE VESTS, 
Cream Drab Vests, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


-—AT— 


TILE PALACE, 


Cor, Washington and Essex Sts. 





“THE COMMONWEALTH” 
TO THAT ABSENT FRIEND! 


uneld lt 


& CO. 


FOR JULY, 
Now ready, and for sale everywhere, 
Commences the THIRTY-SIXTH VOLUME with 


timely historical papers—one a clear and 
description of 


The Battle of Bunker Milt, 
By HORACE E. SCUDDER, and the other a very 
interesting account of 

Washington in Cambridge, 
Narrating the incidents of his residence there during 
the siege of Boston, by ALEXANDER McKENZIE. 
These alone would make the number a noteworthy 
one, but it is rich in attractions besides. WARNER, 
HOWELLS, LOWELL, ALDRICH and MRS. KEM 
BLE all contribute attractive articles or poems, and 
other well-known writers are also represented. 


TERMS: 35 cents a number: $4.00 4 year, 


H. 0. HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 
HURD aND HOUGHTON, New York. 


JACKSON & CO, 
HATTERS, 


59 TREMONT STREET, 


two 
graphic 





Call attention to their fine 
stock of Goods, consisting 
of ALT, THE LEA DING 
STYLES in soft and still. 
The Light Pearl Cassimere 
Hat,the Fine French Soft 
Hat, the Light Felt Drab 
Hat, in all the shades tor 
Summer wear. STRAW 
GOODS of every 
tion for Men’s and Boys’ 
wear. Our SUMMER 
GOODS unsurpassed in 
varieties 


descrip- 


this 
Also, a large assortment of 


in country. 
Silk Umbrellas, Canes, Kid 
Gloves,ete. HAMMOCKS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


JACKSON & CO., 


59 TREMONT STREET. 


STRAWS, 


IN EVERY VARIETY, 


Bent & Bush 


445 and 447 Washington Street, 


SECOND DOOR SOUTH OF WINTER ST. 


BUNTING 


FOR DECORATIONS, 
Five Cents Per Foot. 


ATTENTION, DECORATORS !—Oak Hall, ever alive 
to the requirements of the hour, is offering bunting 
for decorations, at five cents a foot. The colors and 
strength of the material are perfect, and the oppor- 
tunity for securing first-class decorations at a low 
price should be improved at once, G. W. Simmons 
& Son, 32 to 35 North street. 

BUNTING FOR DECORATIONS can be purchased at 
Oak Hall for five centa per foot. 


DECORATIONS.—Messrs. G. W. Simmons & Son, at 
Oak Hall, have over fifty thousand feet of bunting 
of all colors, yard wide, which they will sell for the 
small sum of five cents per foot. This is a grand 
chance for all who wish to decorate their residences 


or places of business for the grand celebration next 
week. 

Any one requising decorating material for the 17th 
would do well to call upon 


UAV, SEMTONS & SOY, 


“OAK HALL,” 32 to 3% North St., Boston, 


PEARL KERSEY. 


C ALASKA 2 


Bent & Bush, 


445 & 447 WASHINGTON ST., 





2d Door South of Winter Street, 
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The Songs of the People. 
—_— 


BY HORATIO C. KING. 

Smile not, kind reader, when you see — 
forthe ten-thousandth time the perennial ap or- 
ism of Andrew Fletcher, of Saltoun: a 
me the making of the songs of a nation and 
care not who makes the laws. (Here it —_ 
be well to correct history, and tell what he di 
really say, although it does not affect its bear- 
ings on what I have to present. The modest 
Andrew, unwilling to take the credit to himself, 
wrote: “I knew of avery wise man who believed 
that if a man were permitted to make all the 
ballads he need not care who made all the laws 

he nation.” ; 

We are aia the centennial of our 
independence, and although we are neither so 
wise, 80 great, nor 80 far advanced, as we hope 
to be a hundred years hence, yet we may now 
ourselves upply the test to Father Fletcher's 
quotation and see how much better we are as a 
nation to-day than when singing was a rare ac- 
complishment. How near are we to that blessed 
time when songs shall take the piace of laws ; 
when prisons may be turned into conservatories 
of music, and all questions of property-rights 
be settled by lively musical contests, either in- 
dividual or in family chorals? Ah! whata royal 
consummation will that be when business-men 
have no other notes to meet than those which 
emanate from the vocal organs of their singing 
associates ! e 

Bat, jesting aside, let us spend a few minutes 
in tracing the progress of songs in this country, 
from the earliest times of which we have any 
reliable history. Ido not refer to church music, 
but the songs of. the common people, indicating 
the gradual spread of musical education among 
the masses. The Puritan element was strong 
in New England down to a comparatively late 
period. Nay, its force is far from spent even 
to the present day. It didn’t believe much in 
singing. The stern and sturdy Puritan, who, as 

the name implied, had purt-fied his religious 
tenets of all human inventions with which he 
believed the English Church was corrupted and 
defiled, eschewed.such frivolities as singing. Be- 
sides, there was no time to waste im mere esthetic 
accomplishments. The whole @ountry was im- 
bued with the spirit of untiring energy and activ- 
ity. Vast forests were to be felled; the germs 
of towns and cities were to be planted; and all 
artistic culture, whether in music, painting or 
sculpture, must needs be deferred to a more ¢on- 
venient season. A hundred years ago America 
had as little prospect of becominga land of song 
as the least favored of civilized nations. 

The first thirty or forty years of our national 
life produced no more popular song than “Yankee 
Doodle,” and for the introduction of that on 
American soil it appears that we are indebted toa 
certain Dr. Shackburg, of the British army, who 
carved limbs, dispensed physic,and cracked jokes 
on the French and Indian war. ‘This is the story 
condensed: When the army of his sovereign 
majesty King George the Third lay on the shores 
of the Hudson, a little below Albany, recruits 
from the eastern provinces began to pour in in 
motley groups and companies, with such variety 
of dress and equipments as characterized the 
regged regiment of Falstaff. ‘It would have 
relaxed the gravity of an anchorite,” says an 
anonymous writer, ‘‘to have seen the descend- 
ants of the Puritans marching through the 
streets of that ancient city (Albany) and taking 
their situations to the lett of the British army, 
some with long coats, some with short coats, 
and some with no coats at all, with colors as 
varied as the rainbow; some with their hair 
cropped like the army of Cromwell, and others 
with wigs, the locks of which floated with grace 
around their shoulders.” Their accoutrements 
were in keeping with their garb, and naturally 
enough their appearance excited the risibles of 
the well-trained British regulars. Dr. Shack- 
burg wrote out a tune (whose origin can be 
traced clear back to the reign of Charles [.), 
and recommended it to the new officers as one 
of the most celebrated airs of martial music.” 
How naturally the Yankees took to the com- 
position and with fine adaptation fitted it to the 
spirit of freedom may be seen from the fact that 
less than thirty years later the flower of the 
British army surrendered to the Americans at 
Yorktown, and ‘‘Lord Cornwallis and his troops 
marched into the American lines to the tuge of 
‘Yankee I oodle.’” And it is within the bounds 
ot probability that Dr. Shackiurg himself, then 
a veteran of fifty-five, may have been present 
to witness the inspiration aroused by his little 
musical joke of something more than a quarter 
of a century before. 

All of this is, of course, appropriate to the 
coming centennial, for we presume no pains will 
be spared to remind our English visitors of the 
**tunpleasantness” which lost to Britainthe Amer- 
ican colonies, and the largely-increased ‘*Marine 
Band” of Washington must be well up and con- 
stantly active in the performance of this unique 
composition. 

The words of ‘‘Hail Columbia” were written 
by Judge Hopkinson, LL.D., of Philadelphia, 
in 1798, for an impecunious actor named Fox; 
but the music, wfiich was called the ‘*President’s 
March,” was composed in 1789 by Professor 
Phyla, of Philadelphia, and played at Trenton 
when Washington was en route to New York to 
be inaugurated. In lieu of a better, it is ranked 
as our second national hymn; and this is but 
moderate praise. 

From the revolution to about 1830 but little 
attention appears to have been given to music, 
and there were but few songs that were caught 
by the popular ear. The ‘Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” was the outgrowth of the war of 1812, and 
was born rather than made by the detention of 
Key's vessel within the lines of the British fleet, 
where he was compelled to witness the bombard- 
ment of Fort McHenry. ‘The tune, however, is 
supposed to be English, though by what com- 
poser is not known. It is a curious circum- 
stance that, of our accepted national hymns, the 
tune of ‘‘Hail Columbia” is alone ‘‘native and 
testhe manner born.” Of course, I do not refer 
here to the great number of patriotic effusions 
incident to the late war, which will all have 
passed into oblivion in less than two-score years. 
Immortality awaits the poet and musician who 
shall give us a national hymn which shall be 
worthy of the theme. 

In respect to originality, however, we are 
scarcely worse off than England and France, 
for the former borrowed the air of ‘‘God Save 
the King” from the vineyards of France, and the 
French their ‘*Marseillaise” from Germany. I 
know there is an unsettled controversy as to the 
first, some claiming that it was composed by 
John Bull (this is not a joke), who was born in 
England in 1563, and was, by appointment of 
Queen Elizabeth, royal organist and professor at 
Gresham College. Others, however, have traced 
its origin to the other side of the channel, whence 
John Bull may have received and adapted it. 

The ‘Marseillaise,” for a long time attributed 
to Roguet de Lfsle, the author of the words, 
was a well-known melody in Germany long be- 
fore the accidental adaptation to the marvellous 
stanzas which secured it immortality. 

In a number of the Washington Globe for 
1854 there is a curious and interesting account 
of the amount of music published and copy- 
righted down to 1853. By the law then ed 

j Suv. ) and pre- 
viously in force, a copy of all music intended 
for copyright must be sent to the copyright 
bureau of the State Department. The sheet 
music had been collected and bound in thick 
volumes, numbering in-all one hundred and 
twenty, an equal number of songs and instru- 
mental pieces, T here were thirty thousand 
2 alg Raps ro hese publications covered a 
xeTIO’ O urty-five vears. The 7 
Tsi9 to IS34 are ecnenaaak in oe eda 
pa ‘ gle volume. 
The bards were slothful and sleepy during that 
period. From 1834 to 1838 there is one volume 
only; in 1840, 1841 and 1846 two volumes were 
collected ; in sts, Is44 and 1845, three; in 
ee whee oe and in 1850 and 32, six. 
mate cai tae ei at ba ste abe ggasi) 
aaicern, ze ai * gsr ; oeprcely a better 
required than this . Ma oe rene heed be 

8. At present the new issues 
of a single house of importance will equal the 
Joint productions of the most fruitful of these 
years. 
acct Remeber very wel the early prejuices 
< “e ~ — : wi in music. To play on 
wile raf deader’ = effeminate accomplishment 
3 10 everexpected to attain gen- | 
uine manhood ought to acquire. .The violin | 
crated tu epee Freee although conse- | 
vice of vai teas ee = hes in the ser-: 
‘te teunpeatiies ; Mga schewed as one of | 
wie antcaatieas sth ° evi one to lead young | 
wickiod “ide ot oe § 4 >, ancing-parties and other 
leemititee once a a was regarded as a | 
eitlé afer ma tei studied chiefly by the j 
of leisure And y¥ and refined who had plenty | 
eisure. And this was hardly thirty years 
< > Whata radical change has taken place in 
ot ee eam nee Wilh he growth 
given to prea xg bide me r impetus has been 
ment of taste Ripe Res pawn? The develop- { 
very simple 16 — , and the first songs were | 
ri See mit: 3 te acter, and of a low standard, 
+a mus 1 standpoint. 
P it greatly to the credit of our people, and 
peaks well for their inborn and inbred love of 


chastity, that our songs and ballads rarely stoop 
vulgarity and profanity such as were | it 


to anv 
common in the ballads of England. 
af saris d ee plantation melodies, which 
= 4 te Ospring of burnt-cork minstrelsy, 
ere taken up by the people, and were widely 
diffused throughout the land. ‘The Old Folks 
at Home,” “Nelly Bly,” “Dearest Mae.” “Old 
Re mucky Home,” « Nelly was a Lady,” and 
peel gc __ no pretentions to either liter- 
ei dt hem ica “merit of a high order, struck 
we e to the hearts of the common people. 
‘erever a boy with a “whistle” existed these 
tunes were sure to fall upon the ear, and many 
—_ and woman to whom the exquisite songs 
: Schumann and Schubert were meaningless 
et fall a tear upon the grave of ‘Lily Dale,” or 
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bbed with genuine grief over the abduction of 
the sh Virginia Rosebud.” Poor Stephen C. 
Foster, who wrote some of his best melodies al- 
most for the price of a glass of the whiskey which 
hurried him to an untimely grave, has left a leg- 
acy which will contribute happiness to genera- 
tions yet unborn. I wastold by a gentleman who 
knew Foster during his residence in New York, 
that when out of money and pressed to supply 
his immediate wants he would go into a saloon 
much frequented by the “Bohemians” of the 
press, solicit a bit of wrapping-paper from the 
oar-keeper, and with great rapidity dash off the 
words and music of one of his always-popular 
compositions. 

Of all the ballads sung in this country none 
has been so universal as ‘Home, Sweet Home. 
Poor John Howard Payne, himself a voluntary 
“exile from home,” and struggling in his London 
chamber to cater to the greedy craving for novel- 
ty of an English theatrical public, little dreamed 
that this hasty waif would one day be sung wher- 
ever the English language is spoken. The air is 
Sicilian, a peasant vintage-song, but is now the 
property of the musical world. It is related of 
Payne, who was poor, and for a long time a 
wanderer in foreign lands, and often complain- 
ing of neglect, that one day walking with a 
friend in New York he stopped under a window 
whence issued the familiar strains of ‘‘Home, 
Sweet Home.” At the conclusion of the sing- 
ing he sighed deeply, and remarked: ‘‘How lit- 
tle they know of the author, who has no sweet 
home!” He died abroad. : : 

It is scarcely practicable in a single article to 
more than touch upon the many topics which 
present themselves on this prolific subject. 
Though the nation is in the infancy of its musi- 
cal accomplishments, none can deny that we 
have a remarkably hearty and vigorous child. 
While we cannot claim any vocal or other com- 
positions which will take rank with the works 
of the great masters, yet we have filled the land 
already with songs whose melody has extended 
beyond the seas, and carried happiness into 
thousands of foreign households. The annual 
publication of ballads, serenades, minstrel- 
songs and vocal compositions ofa higher grade 
is enormous. Much is still-born; while many, 
unpretentious and without claims to artistic ex- 
cellence, catch the popular taste and are com- 
mon property. The classical musician sneers 
at these simple compositions, and would exclude 
trom use everything which falls below the stand- 
ard of high-art. But he nor I will live to see 
the day when the ballad and the folk-song will 
not be prime and universal favorites. When 
Nilsson made her first tour through this coun- 
try tie grand arias ot the best Italian masters 
failed to excite half the emotion or enthusiasm 


“The Old Folks at Home;” and Jenny Lind 
made her deepest and most lasting impressions 
not by her marvellous vocalization, but by the 
singing of the ‘“‘Switzer’s Song of Home,” and 
such simple ballads, which told of homely things, 
and awakened responsive sentiments in the 
breasts of her hearers.—Christian Union. 





The Boorn Affair. 
BES 
ALMOST A JUDICIAL MURDER. 
CONVICTING ON HEARSAY EVIDENCE. 


On the morning of the 26th of November, 
1819, I read in the Rutland (Vt.) Jerald the 
following notice :— 

“ Murder !—Printers of newspapers throughout 
the United States are desired to publish that 
Stephen Boorn, of Manchester, in Vermott, is 
sentenced to be executed for the murder of Rus- 
sell Colvin, who has been absent about seven 
years. Any person who can give information of 
said Colvin may save the life of the innocent 
by making immediate communication. Colvin 
is about tive feet five inches high, light com- 
plexion, light hair, blue eyes, and about forty 
years old.—Manchester, Vt., Nov. 26, 1819.” 

This communication was copied very general- 
ly by newspapers and created a great deal of in- 
terest. Before describing events that followed, 
let us go back to the year 1812, and to the little 
town of Manchester, Vermont. 

Barney Boorn, an old man, had two sons, 
Stephen and Jesse, and a daughter, Sarah, wife 
of Russell Colvin, a half-crazed, half-witted day- 
laborer. They were a dad lot, poor, ignorant, 
and in doubtful repute for honesty. Two mis- 
erable hovels served them for shelter, and a 
few acres of pine-barrens constituted all their 
possessions. They raised a few potatoes and 
garden vegetables, and eked out a scanty liveli- 
hood by days’ work for the neighboring farmers. 

In May, 1812, Colvin was at home. In June 
he was missing. At first this occasioned no re- 
mark. He was always a tramp, absent from 
home sometimes for weeks together. But this 
time he did not come back. As weeks grew 
into months inquiries began to be made among 
the neighbors about the missing man. There 
are no tongues for gossip like those which wag 
in a Yankee village. One spoke to another. 
Excitement grew. Wonder, like a contagious 
disease, affected everybody. 

It was known that there had long existed be- 
tween the old man and boys a grudge against Col- 
vin; it was in proof that the last time the missing 
man was seen he was at work with the Boorns 
clearing stones from a field, and that a dispute 
was going on; and Lewis Colvin, a boy, son of 
Russell, had stated that his father had struck his 
uncle Stephen, that the other returned the blow, 
and that then he, the boy, becoming frightened, 
ran away. Again, a Mr. Baldwin had heard 
Stephen Boorn, in answer to the inquiry as to 
where Colvin was, say, ‘‘ He’s gone to hell, I 
hope.” 

‘“*Is he dead, Stephen?” pursued Mr. Baldwin. 

“T tell you again,” replied the man, ‘that Col- 
vin has gone where potatoes won’t freeze.” 

For seven years the wonder grew. Colvin’s 
ghost haunted every house in Bennington 
county. There was no known proof that the 
Boorns were guilty, and yet everybody believed 
it. A button and jackknife were found, which 
Mrs. C. believed to have belonged to Russell; 
dreams, thrice-repeated, weré had by old women 
and kitchen-girls; and ten thousand stories were 
in circulation. 

Five years after Colvin was missed Stephen 
Boorn removed to Denmark, N. Y., while Jesse 
remained at home. After the former had left 
some bones were accidentally found in the de- 
cayed trunk of a tree near his house, and, though 
all surgeons said to the contrary, it was univer- 
sally believed that they were part of a human 
skeleton. Of course, then, they must be Col- 
vin’s bones. Jesse was arrested, Stephen was 
brought back from Denmark, and both were held 
for examination. Although all the testimony 
when sifted was found to be worthless, yet the two 
brothers were remanded back to jail, and Jesse 
was worked upon to make him turn State’s evi- 
dence. The jailor tormented him with sugges- 
tions, which his wife followed up with womanly 
adroitness. Neighbors helped. Beset with tracts 
and sermons, preaching and prayers, religious 
conversation and pious directions — told that 
there was not a doubt in any one’s mind but that 
Stephen committed the murder—urged to make 
a clean breast of it and thus save both his body 
and soul, what wonder that the man confessed, 
or was alleged to have confessed, that Stephen 
Boorn did murder Russell Colvin? 

On Sept. 3d, 1819, the Grand Jury found a bill 
of indictment against Stephen and Jesse Boorn 
for the murder of Russell Colvin. William 
Farnsworth testified that Stephen confessed that 
he did it, and that Jesse helped him; that they 
hid the ody in the bushes, then buried it, then 
dug it up and burned it, and then scraped the 
few remains and hid them in a stump. Upon 
this unsupported evidence the jury returned a 
verdict of guilty against both prisoners, avd 
they were sentenced to be hung on January 28, 
1820. 

And now the men came to theirsenses. They 
asserted their innocence. They said that they 
had confessed as their last hope. Some com- 
passion began to be felt for them. They might, 
after all, be innocent. A petition for their par- 
don was presented to the Legislature. But it 
availed only to obtain commutation of Jesse's 
sentence to imprisonment for life. No more. 
Stephen was to be hanged. 

Let the reader now turn to another chapter of 
this strange history. 

In April, 1813, there lived in Dover, Mon- 
mouth county, N. J., a Mr. James Pclhamus. 
During that month a wayfarer, begging food, 
stopped at his door. Being handy, good-na- 
tured, quiet and obedient, homeless, and weak 
of intellect, too, he was allowed to stay. He said 
his name was Russell Colvin, and that he came 
from Manchester, Vt. 

Not far from Dover lies the town of Shrews- 
bury, then a quiet hamlet, now invaded by the cot- 
tages and villas of Long Branch pleasure-seek- | 
ers. Here lived Taber Chadwick, brother-in- | 
law to Mr. Polhamus, and intimate with the | 
family. Accidentally reading the New York 





which accompanied her plaintive rendering of 


so overwhelming that nature could scarcely sur- 
vive the shock. The poor fellow dropped in a 
fainting-fit to the floor, and had to be recovered 
by dashes of cold water. Intelligence came 
next day from a Mr. Whelpley, formerly a resi- 
dent of Manchester, that he himself had been 
to New Jersey and seen Russell Colvin. The 
members of the jury which had convicted the 
Boorns, however, hesitated to accept anything. 
short of the man’s presence, and Judge Chase, 
who had sentenced them, pointed to Stephen 
Boorn’s confession. 

The third day came another letter. ‘‘I have 
Russell Colvin with me,” wrote Mr. Whelpley. 
“<I personally know Russell Colvin,” swore John 
Rempton ; ‘the now stands before me.” “Tris the 
same Russell Colvin who married Sarah Boorn 
of Manchester, Vt.,” made affidavit Mrs. Jones 
of Brooklyn. But it would not answer. Pride 
of opinion is stubborn. Doubt of opinion dies 
hard. Manchester intelligence, not to say piety, 
was on trial, and it behooved all good residents 
to hold out against conviction to the last. 

However, Colvin, or Colvin’s double, was on 
his way. As he passed through Poughkeepsie 
the streets were throngedtosee him. The news 
everywhere preceded him. His story was print- 
ed in every newspaper, and told at every fireside. 
At Hudson cannon were fired; in Albany he was 
shown to the crowd from a platform; and all 
along the road to Troy bands of music were 
playing, and banners were flaunting and cheers 
were given as Colvin passed by. Some men be- 
come famous from having been murdered. Rus- 
sell Colvin was famous because he was 4live. 

Toward evening of Friday, December 22, 
1819, a double sleigh was driven furiously down 
the main street of Manchester to the tavern- 
door. It contained Whelpley, Kempton, Chad- 
wick and the bewildered Russell Coivin. | Im- 
mediately a crowd of men, women and children 
gathered around, and as the sleigh unloaded its 
occupants and they took their place on the piazza, 
exhibiting the lost man to view, ‘‘That’s Russell 
Colvin, sure enough! There's no doubt about 
it!” came from the lips of scores of the gazers. 
He embraced his two children, asked after the 
Boorns, apd started for the jail. 

The prison-dyors were unbolted and the news 
was told to Stephen Boorn. ‘Colvin has come! 
Stephen,” said the Rev. Lemuel Haynes. “Has 
he?” asked the prisoner. ‘* Where is he?” 
‘‘Here I am, Stephen,” said his brother-in-law. 
‘‘What’s them on yourlegs?” ‘ Shackles,” re- 
plied Boorn. ‘‘What for?” ‘Because they 
said I murdered you.” ‘You never hurt me in 
your life,” replied Colvin. 

The sequel is soon told. Stephen Boorn was 
released trom prison, as was Jesse also. Rus- 
sell Colvin returned to New Jersey. But the 
judge, who suffered an innocent man to be con- 
victed of murder by the admission of extra- 
judicial confessions—the members of the jury 
who deliberated but one hour before agreeing 
upon a verdict of ‘‘Guilty” upon evidence that 
should not hang a dog—the deacon and church- 
members who urged confession and preached 
repentance—and the ninety-seven members of 
the Legislature, sitting as a Court of Appeals, 
who refused re-hearing of evidence—what be- 
came of them?—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 





MISCELLANY. 
Cuance.—(By Anna C. Brackett. )— 
He comes not? Yea, he cometh! Wherefore 
wait 
At casement or at door his step to greet? 
Thou thinkst perchance to catch him at the gate 
And stay the passing of his rapid feet. 
Yet art thou sure the chambers all are meet, 
In royal set to serve his royal state? 
The banquet laid, the crown above the seat, 
Fresh rushes strewn, and all things adequate? 
He comes not? Yea, he cometh—needeth not 
Thy watching and thy waiting. He seeks thee, 
As surely as the mountain stream the sea. 
He cometh—nor hath e’er one life torgot. 
But when he neareth, saying: ‘‘Here am I!” 
Shall he find all things fit, or pass thee by? 


— Scribner’s. 








Tue Way To Get ALonc.— Twenty clerks in 
a store, twenty hands in a printing office, twenty 
apprentices in a shipyard, twenty young men in 
a village—all want to get along in the world, 
and expect to do so. One of the clerks will be- 
come a partner, and make a fortune; one of the 
compositors will own a newspaper, and become 
an influential citizen; one of the apprentices will 
become a master-builder; one of the young vil- 
lagers will get a handsome farm, and live like a 
patriarch—but which one is the lucky individ- 
ual? Lucky? Thereisno luck aboutit. The 
thing is almost as certain as the rule of three. 
The young fellow who will distance his compe- 
titors is he who masters his business, who pre- 
serves his integrity, who lives cleanly and purely, 
who devotes his leisure to the acquisition of 
knowledge, who gains friends by deserving them, 
and who saves spare money. There are some 
ways to fortune shorter than this old, dusty high- 
way; but the staunch men of the community, 
the men who achieve something really worth 
having, good fortune, good name and serene 
old age, all go in this hard, dirty road. 


Between Two Seas. —(By Margaret Bourne. ) 
The unquiet hours bad banished sleep; 
Restless I rose; the night lay low 
Between black clouds of heaven’s deep 
And earth’s dark mist that seemed to flow 
Like sluggish river deep and wide, 
Engulfing all in its dark tide. 


Like phantom-lights I faintly saw, 
Now here, now there, a glimmering ray. 
The city’s pulse, true to its law 
Of ceaseless life, throbbed wearily, 
And broke the hush of that lone hour 
With token of day’s zealous power. 
The fog-bells tolled their warning dull; 
Almost I saw the river side, 
The drooping sail, the ponderous huil, 
The lanterns which the murk would hide! 
With fancy’s ear I heard the moan 
Of dire despair, whence hope had flown. 
“Can sunlight bring again,” I said, 
“The look of life to this dead earth? 
Can clouds below and clouds o’erhead 
Vanish before a new day’s birth? 
Then deepest doudts that shadow mind, 
May yet their true solution find.’ 


Fun.—The ‘‘Great American obituary provo- 
ker,” is the latest for kerosene. 

Blazes! Tupper is not only coming over; 
but it is settled that he is to lecture. 

The Indians complain at the prevalent fash- 
ion of short hair as a personal insult. 

The feet that are covered with bunions may 
not be stylish, but they are certainly nobdy. 

An Iowa editor had branded his contemporary 
as a ‘‘mangy dog—a disgrace to his own fleas.” 
You can’t eat enough in a week to last you a 
year, and you can't advertise on that plan, either. 
The St. Louis papers satirize the metropolis 
of the Northwest by spelling its name Shecawygo. 
Would-be contributor: ‘I wish you would 
tell me something to write about.” Editor: 
“Well, right-about-face.” 

Said a justice to an obstreperous prisoner, on 
the day of his trial, ‘‘We want. nothing but si- 
lence, and but little of that.” 

Keokuk has been tossing pennies to a hand- 
organ man, who owns a $15,000 farm in Wis- 
consin, and feels bad about it. 

The latest instance of like curing like is the 
announcement by a Western veterinary surgeon 
that brandy is a remedy for “staggers.” 

One of the students at Davidson College, N. 
C., who was too lazy to do anything right, was 
in the habit of cleaning out his lamp-chimney 
by running his finger down it as far as he could, 
and twisting it around. After he had cleaned it 
out in this partial manner, one day not long ago, 
a fellow-student took it up and carried it to the 
residence of one of the professors, with the in- 
quiry : ‘**Why is it that this chimney is smoked 
just up to this point and no farther?” The 
learned gentleman entered into an elaborate sci- 
entific explanation of why it was, arguing with 
great lucidness, and citing various authorities 
to show the correctness of his reasoning. When | 
he had finished, the student said to him: ‘‘No, | 
sir, you are wrong.” ‘*Why is it, then?” in- | 
quired the professor. ‘‘Because the fellow’s | 
finger wasn't long enough to reach any farther,” | 


replied the student. i 


GLEANtncs.—Let no man value at a little 
price a virtuous woman’s counsel. — George 
Chapman. 


the man, but tools and the man—an infinitely 
wider kind of epic.—Carlyle. 
WE ought to be all makers of bridges. 
tiff or no pontiff, minister or no minister, it is | 





| our business everywhere to bridge over the gulfs | The large, kind oxen look their thanks 


which divide us. There cannot be in this the | 
best sense of the word, a more truly priestly, a/ 


unchanging feature, the turn of his limbs when 
in repose, little gestures, small failures of physi- 
cal response—for instance some children never 
indicate physically that they are attending, 
while others always do—buteven she would miss 
some traits that the mother would perceive, traits 
depending on likeness to the father, to the ma- 
ternal grandmother, to brothers or sisters, to all 
manner of relatives, whose external features 
and ways the mother knows in a way the foster- 
mother, except under most unusual circum- 
stances, cannot do.— Spectator. 


Viotet.—(By William Winter.) — 
One name I shall not forget— 
Gentle name of Violet. 
Many and strange the years have sped; 
She who bore that name is dead; 
Dead—and resting by the sea, 
Where she gave her vow to me: 
Dead—and now the grasses wave, 
And the dry,leaves, o’er her grave, 
Rustling in the autumn wind, 
Like these sad thoughts in my mind. 
She was light and soon forgot ; 
Loved me well and loved me not, 
Changeful as the April sky— 
Kind or cruel, sad or shy ; 
Gray-eyed, winsome, rich and fair— 
My youth’s passion and despair. 
Now, through storms of many years, 
Now, through tender mist of tears, 
Looking backward, I can see, 
She was always true to me. 
Yet, with prisoned tears that burn, 
Cold we parted, wayward, stern; 
Spoke the quiet farewell word— 
That neither meant and neither heard; 
Spoke—and parted, in our pain, 
Never more to meet again. 
Sometimes underneath the moon, 
On rose-laden nights of June— 
When white clouds float o’er the blue, 
And the pale orb glimmers through, 
And the honeysuckle throws 
Her fragrant challenge to the rose, 
And the liberal pine-tree flings 
Perfume on the midnight’s wings, 
Came with thrills of hope and fear, 
Mystic sense that she was near. 
Came, the thought—through good and ill 
She loves, and she remembers still. 
But no word e’er came or went, 
And, when nine long years were spent, 
Something in my bosom said— 
Very softly—she is dead. 
Now, at somber autumn eve, 
Wandering where the woodlands grieve, 
Or where wild winds whistle free 
On the hills that front the sea, 
Cruel thoughts of love and loss 
Nail my spirit to the cross. 
Friends have fallen, youth is gone, 
Fields are brown and skies are wan. 
One name [I shall not forget— 
Gentle name of Violet. 





Fuminc THE Promenape.—We are not ex- 
actly disciples of the Traskian school, although 
our practice guarantees us against the necessity 
for any of the late anti-tobacco reformer’s pun- 
gent tracts. Still, in behalf of many suffering 
and indignant lady friends and subscribers, as 
well as in our own behalf, we protest against 
the presence of cigars in the crowded prome- 
nade. We may not be disposed to ride a refor- 
made against smokers, nevertheless — as the 
amiable Susan Nipper would have said—neither 
are we inclined to be ‘fa Fox Martyr.” And it 
comes very near to a martydom that we are ex- 
posed to every pleasant day as we walk to and 
from our office. Weare not exactly the victims 
of Smithfield fires, but we are sometimes ex- 
ceedingly victimized by Chestnut-street smoke! 
Imagine yourself, fair reader, or pipe-abhorring 
reader, caught in a ‘‘jam” on the promenade, 
wedged tightly into the surging crowd. Just 
before you are a colored messenger-boy, a brace 
of State-house loafers, and a gentlemanly-look- 
ing trio in shining silk-hats and kid-gloves. 
Every one of them has a cigar in his mouth, 
several of them abominably mean ones at that. 
The smoke rolls back into your face. Eyes, 
nostrils, mouth, lungs, are full of it. You cough, 
wheeze, turnto the right, to the left, but the tum- 
ing Nemesis pursues you. The ‘jam” breaks ; 
the crowd moves on. Now you will escape? 
Ah, no! The colored messenger-lad has indeed 
dodged through the crowd, and taken himself 
off with his penny weed. But there isa fuming 
quartette still swinging leisurely along just in 
front of you. There is no escape for a block at 
least, unless, indeed, you retreat into a shop- 
doorway, to let the smokers pass on; and then 
you are liable to fall upon quite as bad, or even 
worse, a fate. Will ‘‘gentlemen” smoke cigars 
in a crowded street? Or perhaps we had bet- 
ter alter the phrasing, and ask, ought ‘‘gentle 
men” to smoke in a crowd? We know some 
gentlemen, at least, who are wedded to their 
post-prandial cigars, who would judge that they 
had committed an unpardonable offense against 
the plainest laws of good-breeding should they 
carry their fumes into the public and crowded 
streets, and puff them into the faces of ladies. 
Really, the evil is a serious one. Amcng other 
centennial reforms let us also have a prome- 
nade where citizens and strangers, ladies and 
gentlemen, van get a breath of clean air. If the 
smokers must burn their tobacco on Chestnut 
street, let them keep to the north side, and blow 
their fumes into each other’s faces.— Presbyte- 
rian. 
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Farmer Joun.—(By J. T. Trowbridge. )— 
Home from his journey Farmer John 
Arrived this morning safe and sound; 
His black coat off, and his old clothes on. 
“Now I'm myself!” says Farmer John; 
And he thinks, ‘‘I'll look around.” 
Up leaps the dog; ‘‘Get down, you pup! 
Are you 80 glad you would eat me up?” 
The old cow lows at the gate to greet him; 
‘‘Well, well, old Bay! 
Ha, ha, old Gray! 
Do you get some feed when I am away ?” 
‘*You have not arib!” says Farmer John; 
“The cattle are looking round and sleek ; 
The colt is going to be a roan, 
And a beauty, too; how he has grown! 
We'll wean the calf next week.” 
Says Farmer John, ‘‘When I’ve been off, 
To call you again about the trough, 
And watch you, and pet you, while you drink, 
Is a greater comfort than you think !” 
And he pats old Bay, 
And he slaps old Gray ; 
‘‘Ah, this is the comfort of going away; 
“For, after all,” says Farmer John, 
“The best of a journey is getting home. 
I've seen great sights; but would I give 
This spot, and the peaceful lite I live, 
For all their Paris or Rome? 
These hills for the city’s stifled air, 
And big hotels all bustle and glare, 
Land all houses, and roads all stones, 
That deaten your ears and batter your bones? 
Would you, old Bay? 
Would you, old Gray ? 
That’s what one gets by going away ! 
‘‘There money is king,” says Farmer John; 
“And fashion is queen; and it’s mighty queer 
To see how sometimes, while the man, 
Raking and scraping all he can, 
The wife spends every year 
Enough vou would think for a score of wives, 
To keep them in luxury all their lives! 
The town is a perfect Babylon 
To a quiet chap,” says Farmer John. 
“You see, old Bay, 
You see, old Gray, 
I’m wiser than when I went away. 
I've found out this,” says Farmer John, 
**That happiness is not bought and sold, 
And clutched in a life of waste and hurry, 
In nights of pleasure and days of worry, 
And wealth isn’t all in gold, 
Mortgage and stocks and ten per cent., 
But in simple ways, and sweet content, 
Few wants, pure hopes, and noble ends, 





| Some land to till, and a few good friends, 


Like you, old Bay, 
And you, old Gray, 


| That’s what I've learned by going away.” 
The true epic of our times is, not arms and | Ad a happy man is Farmer John, 


Oh, a rich and happy man is he! 


He sees the peas and pumpkins growing, 
Pon- | The corn in tassel, the buckwheat blowing, 


And fruit on vine and tree. 


flanks ; 


Evening Post, he met, not with the notice of the | more truly pontificial, more truly Christian The doves light round him, and strut and coo, 


Rutland Herald, but with an account of the trial | 
of the Boorns. Convinced that the Russell Col- | 
vin alleged to have been murdered was the very | 
man then living with Mr. Polhamus, he wrote to | 
the Erening Post a letter, which was published | 
December 9, 1819. 1 
Upon the arrival of this paper at Manchester | 
| excited but little attention. The letter was | 
| believed to be a forgery ora fraud. Had not. 
j the best people in the town long believed the | 
| Boorns to be guilty? Had not one. perhaps | 
| both of them, made full confession ? The bones | 
of the murdered man, a button of his coat, his 
| jJackknife—had they not all been found? Had) 
not an upright judge made solemn charge that 

| the evidence was conclusive, and an intelligent 
|jury found them guilty, and the Legislature | 
| sanctioned the findings? There Was no doubt | 
of their guilt—none whatever: and therefore no | 
benefit of a doubt had been given by jury, Chief | 
rar —— of Appeal. , 
r. Chadwick's letter was, neverth | 

to Stephen's cell and read aloud. ween 


work. It may be difficult. 
first sight, whether in nature or in mind, look , 
as if they were insurmountable. Nevertheless, | 


in both cases they have been, and can, be sur- , Next time I travel so far away !” 


mounted. Not more certainly than the once 


| impassable streams and valleys of the physical | 

world can be united and crossed by the efforts edly formidable enemy in a house; for, tiny 
of science, can the chasms of the social and re- | mite though it is, it will prove ruinous to ail 
1 ’ ; | woollen stuffs, such as blankets, flannels, cur- 
united influence which God has given to the! tains, carpets and clothing, as well as to furs 

and feathers. 
é : : |for its nest, and in them it deposits its eggs; 
No one, except in afew instances a foster-| whence in due season issues ihe lon which | 
| will feed upon them. 
, are eaten by them which destroy the beauty of 
| the material, and render it worthless. 

often believed that moths generate in clothes 
| that are laid by simply by their being shut up 


ligious world be crossed and united also by the 


human, the civilized and the Christian soul.— 
Dean Stanley. 


mother, can have quite the same degree of ac- 
quaintance with a child as its mother has. No 
other relation covers quite so much time, or 
produces such minute attention, or quickens 
the memory—most variable of all mental facul- 
ties—to such perennial clearness. 


t Be memory | i 
what it may, affection stimulates it 3] 


even more. 


the memory so many accidental aids. 4 f; 
mother would remember the trick of her ised 


af spring, when moth-millers are plenty, the cloth- 
than hate. No other, moreover, supplies to | ing is taken out to be aired, aa thee soak ae 
portunity given to them to deposit their eggs 
upon the garments, etc. If they were entirely 


All difficulties at Says Farmer John, ‘‘I’ll take you, too, 


And you, old Bay, 
And you, old Gray, 


These are the suitable materials 


The small circular holes 


It is 


n dark, close places; and therefore, in the 








Tanganyika, and his meeting with Stanley at . 
Only two other | t anything produced in the city. 
3 white travellers, Speke and Burton, had seen —= 
As he rubs their foreheads and strokes their | this body of water, they having visited it in 


its northern portion, and discovered that the 
river at its north-western extremity flowed into 
it, so that any theory of this lake being the 
| feeder of the great Albert N’yanza and of the [dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
| Nile was overthrown. 
according to the reports of the natives to Col. 


Motus 1x CLotainc.—The moth is a decid- Baker, a water connection between Tanganyika 
and the Nile, and negroea had asserted that they 


pools at the head of this lake, then over the 
grand body of water, the Albert Lake, to the 
mouth of the Victoria Lake. 
| geographical question will in all probability be 
settled by Lieut. Cameron's explorations. 


volcanic depression in the mountains, filled up 
with water. 
broad, and about 350 long, running almost north- 
west and south-east, and with mountains 2000 | Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
or 3000 feet high on each side. 
the sea is 2710 feet. 
tinuous south-east monsoon, its waters become 
heaped up several feet at the north end above | cilities for doing business 
the level of the south, and on account of evapor- ‘ signs and Decorations. 


larve of the moth, which does the mischief, 
could touch the articles. The winged moth 
that flies about the house does not eat or de- 
stroy woollens of any kind, but seeks opportu- 
nity to lay its eggs in woollen articles, upon 
which nature dictates that her young must sub- 
sist. These eggs produce little caterpillars, 
which assume the pupa state, out of which 
comes the winged insect. Thus we see if we 
prevent the moth-millers from having access to 
the articles we desire to preserve they cannot 
become moth-eaten. For instance, if you do 
up any article that is free from moths in a pa- 
per, cotton or linen bag, and pin it up tightly, 
or tie the mouth of it closely, no winged moth 
can enter to deposit its eggs, and thus its con- 
tenta must be secure from depredations. Yet 
these winged mites are possessed of considera- 
ble cunning, or rather instinct, which makes 
them search patiently and carefully tor proper 
places to feed their young. Simply putting 
woollen articles into tight drawers, or covering 
them with paper, etc., will not suffice, for the 
least bit of a crevice will admit them. Nature 
has also implanted an instinct to seek unmo- 
lested places wherein to lay their eggs; there- 
tore, if you shake any woollen articles or furs 
occasionally the moths will avoid them. Thus, 
should any articles of clothing become infested 
with them, frequent brushing and beating will 
drive them away; and if they can be dipped 
into hot water, or held over the smoke of a fire, 
the young larve will be destroyed. If carpets 
are infested with them, take boiling hot alum- 
water and dip cloths into it, and saturate the 
carpets with it. Hot alum-water is very de- 
structive to all insect-life. Cockroaches, water- 
bugs, bed-bugs, and the like, can all be exter- 
minated by its use. Woollen articles ané@ furs 
can also be kept from moths by dusting them 
over with red-pepper or putting camphor-gum 
among them. 


Tue German Lancuace.—The German lan- 
guage, as socially spoken, does not sound mu- 
sical, but the opera-singers so modify the pro- 
nunciation as to make it soft and agreeable. I 
am acquainted with no language, however, 
which sounds so differently from different lips 
as does this German. The Saxon pronuncia- 
tion, though by no means the harshest, is the 
most demoralized of all, and those foreigners 
who have formed their accent on Saxon models 
have, humanly speaking, disqualified them- 
selves from ever getting it right. Inits perfec- 
tion German is eminently a masculine tongue. 
but Dresden has emasculated it. She clips it, 
whines it, undulates it, sing-songs it, lubricates 
it, until it becomes a very eunuch of languages. 
The hard, clear, deliberate Hanoverian pronun- 
ciation compares with hers as chips of ice shaken 
in a crystal goblet with luke-warm dish-water 
fillipec in a greasy slop-bowl. My feeling with 
regard to the pronunciation of foreign languages 
is perhaps curious, but observation inclines me to 
beli--ve thatit is not altogether unique. I never 
imitate the native accent without feeling a little 
ashamed of myself, and the closer my imitation 
the greater my loss of self-respect. On the 
other hand, an execrable English twang, or, still 
more, a few English words thrown in here-and- 
there, revive my drooping independence like a 
tonic. I may be as correct in my grammar, 
and in the placing of my verbs and participles 
as my knowledge will admit, without a whisper 
of self-reproach; but the moment I attempt to 
disguise my nationality I am degraded. More- 
over, supposing such disguise possible, what is 
gained by it? Is it so great a triumph to be 
mistaken for a Saxon, for instance? ‘There is 
surely nothing intellectual in mimicry, and our 
best success amounts to nothing higher than 
that. No; a foreign accent is to be shunned 
rather than sought. It is as demoralizing as to 
wear another man’s clothes. It cannot be at- 
tained without doing violence to the inner na- 
ture—to those fine perceptions of modesty and 
decorum which give character its worth. A 
person who speaks a foreign language so well 
as to deceive a native is rareiy a delicately- 
minded man. He will either be subtle, deceit- 
ful, sly, with a talent for intrigue, or else super- 
ficial, coarse and vain. He can seldom possess 
a sensitive and nicely-balanced individuality. 
Besides, what is called broken accent is not dis- 
pleasing to the native hearer; rather itimpresses 
him as a sort of indirect compliment to the su- 
preme refinement of his tongue. And, at best, 
we find ourselves saying things in a foreign lan- 
guage which we should never dream of uttering 
in our own. We feel it to be a veil over our 
real selves, and so venture upon unaccustomed 
liberties ; like scurrilous critics who write anony- 
mously. There is a point beyond which cos- 
mopolitanism becomes unwholesome.— Contem- 
porary Review. 


Axsovut Kisses.—There have been some kisses 
in history, and some that have been important 
in shaping political events. When Cardinal 
John ot Lorraine was presented to the Duchess 
of Savoy she gave him her hand to kiss. The 
great churchman was indignant. ‘I'll not be 
treated in this manner!” said he. “I kiss the 
queen, my mistress, and shall I not kiss you, 
who are only a duchess?” And, despite the re- 
sistance of the proud little Portuguese princess, 
he kissed her three times squarely in the mouth. 
Voltaire was once publicly kissed by the young 
and lovely Countess DeVilliars, who was com- 
pelled to this salute by the claqueurs in the pit, 
who were mad with enthusiasm over the great 
writer. Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, 
gave Steele, a butcher, a kiss for a vote, and 
another lady equally beautiful, Jane, Duchess 
of Gordon, recruited a regiment in a similar 
manner. She was in the habit of putting a shil- 
ling between her teeth, the sum usually handed 
recruits to bind the bargain, and inviting any 
man who filled the physical requirements of a 
soldier to take the silver from its place, and be- 
come one of the famous 92d. Said Daniel 
O’Connell, in securing votes for his favorite 
candidates, ‘*‘Let no woman salute the man who 
votes against them.” Of course he carried the 
day. The portrait-painter, Gilbert Stuart, once 
met a lady in Boston, who said to him: ‘‘I have 
just seen your likeness, Mr. Stuart, and kissed 
it because it was so much like you.” ‘‘And did 
it kiss you in return?” said he. ‘‘No,” replied 
the lady. ‘‘Then,” returned the gallant painter, 
‘it was not like me.” 

Apropos of kissing, Sydney Smith thus lays 
down the canons of art and propriety: ‘‘We are 
in favor,” says he, ‘‘of a certain amount of shy- 
ness when a kiss is proposed, but it should not 
be too long, and, when the fair one gives it, let 
it be administered with warmth and energy; let 
there be soul in it. If she close her eyes, and 
sighs immediately after it, the effect is greater. 
She should be careful not to slobber a kiss, but 
give it as a humming-bird runs his bill into a 
honeysuckle—deep, but delicate. There is much 
virtue in a kiss when well delivered. We have 
the memory of one we received in our youth 
which lasted us forty years, and we believe it 
will be one of the last things we shall think of 
when we die.” The history of a kiss has per- 
haps never been more happily written than in 
Leigh Hunt’s vivacious and graceful lines, found- 
ed upon an incident which befell when he bore 
to Carlyle news that the government had just 
granted the great Scotchman a pension of three 
hundred pounds sterling a year :— 

“Jenny kissed me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 

Sweets into your list, put that in. 
Say I’m weary, say I'm sad, 

Say that health and wealth have missed me, 
Say I'm growing old, but add, 

Jenny kissed me.” 





A Botp Exprtorer.—Our readers will re- 
member that a bold English explorer started 
some ten months ago into the wilds of Africa, 
and has now entirely disappeared from view, be- 
yond all reach of passing traveller, or even the 
reports of friendly tribes of negroes on the coast. 
Lieut. Cameron was dispatched originally by the 
British Geographical Society, with the assist- 
ance of private individuals interested in explo- 
rations, to follow Livingstone’s track, aid, if nec- 
essary, the great explorer, and fill out and test 
his discoveries. Cameron, however, only met 
the faithful servants of Livingstone bringing 
back their master’s dead body, with his journals 
and property. After appropriating some of his 
scientific instruments, the young explorer set 
off alone in the route which Livingstone had 
followed, and plunged into the heart of Africa. 
His first and especial object was to ascertain 
more exact data in regard to a remarkable lake 
lying in the center of the continent. The read- 
ers of Livingstone’s journals will remember 
his lonely wanderings about the beautiful Lake 


Ujiji, on its borders, in 1871. 


1858. The Englishman and American explored 





Yet there seems to be, 





ling’s smile, the expression of his eyes, anearly kept from their approach no caterpillar, or | ation and wind, there is a different current at 


different seasons through it. The waters are 
kept sweet by this current. The previous trav- 
ellers were unable to discover an outlet to this 
lake, but Cameron has already had the good for- 
tune to find what seems a stream leading from 
it toward the west. Down this river and into the 
pathless wilderness beyond the bold young ex- 
plorer has plunged, and now for several months 
has been lost to view. On the western side of 
this lake, the readers of Livingstone’s journals 
will remember, there is a mighty river flowing 
west, but from what source or to what mouth no 
European yet knows. Whether the Lualaba is 
the headwater of the Congo, or still another 
river emptying into some central African lake, 
or whether it turns to the north and feeds the 
grand Albert lake, are questions in geography 
yet unsettled. These problems, the English 
traveller, if he escape fever and the spears of the 
natives, or assassination by his servants, will 
probably solve. 

It is evident from Livingstone’s singularly 
unequipped journey that a traveller can pene- 
trate very far in Central Africa with but little 
outlay for provisions or servants. The first 
advice of the experienced in African travel is 
“to keep your temper.” Showing this self-con- 
trol, and exercising justice and veracity every- 
where, a foreigner may penetrate to the.utmost 
wilds of Africa it he but have abundance of 
quinine and calico. Medicine he needs at every 
step, and calico is money. Cameron will not 
have the annoyance and opposition which Liv- 
ingstone experienced from travelling in company 
with Arab slave-traders. He goes alone, and 
in the character of a ‘‘wise man” or ‘‘medicine- 
man.” We shall soon hear of him either from 
the British consuls on the West Coast of Africa, 
which he may reach by the Lualaba, or by 
Egypt, from the great central lakes, which he 
may explore from their western coasts. In any 
case, the scientific world will await his infor- 
mation and journals with deep interest.—¥. ¥. 
Times. 


Mapvame Dessatines.—In the year 1802, 
while the fearful struggle was going on in Hayti 
between the French under the command of Gen. 
Leclerc, the first husband of the beautiful Pau- 
line Bonaparte, and the insurgents under Tous- 
saint L'Overture and Dessalines, a noble act 
of Madame Dessalines somewhat relieved the 
bloody record, and was also the means of pre- 
serving to the world a fine work of art. Some 
military necessity having called Toussaint to 
the northern part of the Island, he had lett the 
work of finishing the fortifications of Crete a 
Pierrot and the command of the town of Petite 
Riviere to his subordinate. This exposed the 
unfortunate French planters to Dessalines’s bru- 
tality. He had been a slave and bitterly hated 
the French. The whites secreted themselves 
in every conceivable hiding-place ; some in their 
ovens and cane-fields, others in bamboo-swamps 
and the branches of trees. They were hourly 
hunted out, led just outside the town and shot. 
Madame Dessalines, who lived in the village, 
was startled one day by two unfortunate young 
Frenchmen rushing into her house frantic with 
terror. They begged her to save their lives. 
She hesitated, knowing well how cruel her hus- 
band was. She soon heard the fierce shouts of 
the soldiers approaching the house, and, hu- 
manity overcoming her fear of Dessalines, she 
cried out to the fugitives, ‘‘Get under the bed 
instantly !” 

The young men had scarcely concealed them- 
selves when the general and some of his officers 
came in, intoxicated with joy at the carnage 
that they had just witnessed outside the town. 
‘Every drop of white blood shed by us,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘adds new vigor to the tree of liberty !” 
They were telling over their horrid exploits 
when a sneeze was heardinthe room. ‘What!” 
cried Dessalines, angrily, ‘tis there a white man 
hidden here?” They looked under the bed and 
discovered the two Frenchmen secreted there. 
One of them was instantly killed. The other 
was dragged out and about to share the same 
fate when Madame Dessalines fell on her knees 
before her husband, and cried out passionately, 
‘Pardon! pardon!” Then turning to the other 
officers she said, ‘‘Help me in begging pardon 
for him. He's a physician. Do not kill him. 
He will be useful to us.” Dessalines pushed 
her away roughly. She clung to his knees, and 
implored him to spare the youth. The general 
was furious and declared that the Frenchman 
should die. Some of the officers, touched by 
her earnestness, now interceded, and the victim 
was spared. It was Descourtilz, the botanist 
and florist, and author of that renowned work, 
Flores des Antilles, in which every flower of the 
West Indies was so exquisitely painted by him. 
He had been sent out the year previous by some 
learned society in France to examine the plants 
of the islands. 

Dessalines had scarcely completed the fortifi- 
cations of Crete a Pierrot when Gen. Leclerc 
invested it. He sent a native soldier tu the 
garrison with a proclamation, and Dessalines 
stabbed him witb his own hand. Then seizinga 
blazing torch and holding it over the magazine 
he said to his men: ‘‘If the French enter this 
inclosure I will blow you all into the air.” Over 
and over again the French, under Leclere and 
Rochambeau, attacked the fort, but were re- 
peatedly driven back with great loss. The half- 
naked negroes watching on the walls saw these 
fine columns with their hizh-plumed caps—the 
legions of republican France which had fought 
in Italy and in Egypt—break, and retreat be- 
fore them. At last Leclerc was badly wounded, 
and was only saved by one of his young officers 
who carried him off on his shoulders. 

During the siege Dessalines was suddenly 
taken sick, and Descourtilz, who was in the fort, 
was called on to prescribe for him. He asked 
for a guard of ten men to go with him outside 
the walls into the woods for herbs, and gathered 
some in their presence. He returned, and pre- 
pared a tea from them beside Dessalines’s bed, 
who watched him closely. When the doctor 
handed the drink to the sick man he refused to 
taste it. ‘White man,” said he, ‘‘you are ca- 
pable of poisoning me.” ‘Drink it!” cried Des- 
courtilz. ‘‘You saved my life. I will save 
yours!” The general looked at him suspicious- 
ly for a moment, then took the cup from his 
hand, and swaliowed the contents at a single 
draught. Before morning Dessalines was again 
upon his feet, and directing the defense of Crete 
a Pierrot. Sixteen thousand French veterans 
and two thousand colonial troops were now 
surrounding him and his nine hundred men. 
The struggle was long and desperate. After 
one of Rochambeau’s attacks fifteen hundred 
Frenchmen were found lying dead in the trench- 
es. He was wild with excitement and shouted: 
“Frenchmen! already your courage has been 
tried under these ramparts. What a shame for 
us if Europe, now looking on, should say, a few 
rebels who have so often fled at the sight of a 
whip have destroyed a French army. Grena- 
diers! look at that redoubt. You must bivouac 
in it to-night or die!” Discipline and numbers 
prevailed. In the morning the colurs of Im- 
perial France were flying over the fort.—Mrs. 
S. M. Hollister, in Christian Union. 





SUMMER CARPETS, 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


SELECTED QUALITIES 


—OF— 


CANTON MATTING, 


FRESH AND GREEN. 





TORREY, BRIGHT & GAPEN 


350 Washington St. 


junel2 NEW NUMBER. 2t 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


Invite the attention of the public to the superior 
facilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER- 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c.,) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now makfhg. These pictures com- 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
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J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 


STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


&c., &c. 


136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 
aprl5 tf 








This interesting 


Tanganyika appears to be a long canon or 


It is a lake from 15 to 25 miles 


Its height above 
Owing probably to a con- 


HUGH FLOOD, 


House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 
19 Province Street, 


and 14 Chapman Place, 


promptly and in the best style. 





gaz Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
A specialty made of 
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CLARETS 


Imported in W ood and of our 
own Bottling. 


MEDOC, per case qts, $6.00 
St. ESTEPHE, per ease qts., $5.00 


Pints $1.00 per case additional. 


SAUTERNE, 
CHABLIS AND 
RULANDER HOCK. 


Of our own importation and 
bottling. 


S. S. PIERCE & CO.., 


Cor. TREMONT and COURT STS., Boston 
may29 4 


WLP, SARGENT & 60. 


LARGEST & BEST ASSORTMENT 


—OF— 


Carriages 


To be found in the country, including a great variety 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES, 
Which they will offer at ' 


Prices to conform tothe times 


—_—- 


Manufactory and Repository, 


14 TO 22 SUDBURY STREET, 
(NEAR HAYMARKET SQUARE.) 
WAREROOMS, 


155 TREMONT STREET, 


(UNDER MASON § HAMLIN’S,) 
BOSTON. 


FURNITURE. 
‘SAMUEL Seeteue & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


may22 3m 


FINE AND MEDIUM 





LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE maie 
to order. 

Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 


SALESROOMS, 

27 Sudbury, 69 & 71 Portland sts. 
BOSTON, 

Factory at East Cambridge. 


METROPOLITAN RAILROAD. 
THE PEOPLE'S LINE. 


tf nov2s 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 








F, GELDOWSKY, 


Mas now ready for Inspection at his new 


Warerooms, 


No. 107 Washington Street, 


A FULL LINE OF 


CHAMBER SETS, 
HALL, PARLOR, LIBRARY 
AND EXTENSION-TABLES, 


to which he invites the attention of the 
public. 


Every article of his own manufacture, 
and will be sold at the lowest manufactur- 
ers’ prices. 


Particular attention given to interior decorations. 
Having at East Cambridge one of the most complete 
factories in its appointments in the Uni' ed States, he 
is prepared to fill any order as above in the shortest 
possible time. 

All articles of his own manufacture warranted. 
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HOME SAVINGS BANK, 
eWasonic Temple. 
Cor. of Tremont and Boylston Sts., Boston. 


President—Heury Smi h. 

Vice Presidents—Marshall P. Wilder, William Ath- 
erton, Geo. O. Carpenter, Leopold Morse, Henry L. 
Pierce, D. E. Poland. 

Treasurer- Brigham N. Bullock. 

Secretary—Uenry Baldwin. 

Trustees—Daniel B. Stedman, Samuel Atherton, M. 
D. Spaulding, Life Baldwin, Charles W. Hersey, 
William P. Hunt, R. B. Conant. George F. Hersey, 
Isaac Fer no, Chas. R. Train, Geo. P. Baldwin, Louis 
Weissbein. Lyman Hollingsworth, Joseph P. Ellicott, 
Chas, V. Whitten, Christopher A. Connor, Samuel C. 
Lawrence, Asa P. Potter, Joseph Smith. Chas. J. 
Bishop, Peter Butler, Thomas F. Temple, Horace H. 
White, Wilham H. Baldwin. 

Dividends declared in April and October of each year. 

DEPOSITS made ov the first day of the month 
draw interest from that time. ss 

Deposits made atter the first day of any month draw 
interest from the first day of the following month. 

DIVIDENDS paid in October and Apri/, on money 
which has been in the Bank ope month or more pre- 
vious to dividend days. 

No interest paid on money drawn out between divi- 
dend days. 

&a- Money, Checks and Drafis Received by 
Mail or biupress placed on Deposit and 
Books Returned. 


—_— 





Interest compounded semiannually on Deposits, 
until principal and interest amounts to B1600.00, 


juned 3m 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


mch6é 
BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 
SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in ‘this and other Cities. tf juned 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY'S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTIIERS, 
381 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. june’ 





The management of the Metropolitan Railroad re- 
spectfully call the attention of the public to the very 
superior advantages offered on the different lines un- 
der theircontrol. A large number of new and elegant 
cars, both open and closed, have re@yttly been added 
to the equipment. and strict orders have been issued to 
eonductors and drivers to exercise great care for tie 
prevention of accident, and to treat passengers with 
the utmost poligeness. 

The suburbs of Boston, acknowledged to be among 
the flnestin the world, are now in their best condition, 
and are exceedingly attractive to both strangers and 
citizens. The Brookline, Jamaica Plain, Forest Hills, 
Mt. Pleasant. Grove Hall and Dorchester avenue lines 
of Metropolitan cars pass through some of the most 
charming scenery in the vicinity of any American 
city, and a trip on either or all of them will be found 
truly delightful. To strangers, 


THE OPEN CARS 


Afford an excellent opportunity of viewing, withou’ 
trouble or fatigue, and at a trifling expense, not only 
the business but the residential portions of Boston, 
and also the suburban territory surrounding it. 
Shaded, as they are, from the sun, they are superior 
even to thetop of the London or Parisian **buss,” that 
favorite place for tourists who Wish to see as much as 
possible of those great cities. 

It is the intention of the management of the Metro- 
politan Road to acccommoedate the public in the best 
possible manner, and thus to win and secure the pop- 
ularity which should follow good intentions fully car- 
ried into execution. They therefore invite the patron- 
age of ladies, business men, citizens and strangers; 
promising their patrons convenient, pleasant routes 
of travel, clean, fresh and commodious cars, low rates 
of fare, and polite treatment to all. 

For the Management, 
M.S. STARKWEATHER, 
may 22 8 Superintendent Metropolitan Railroad. 





WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice aad at reasonavl; 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atcend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. apr30 


L, A, ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES.) 
Importers and Dealers in 


Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 

At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 
354 Washington Street, Boston. 
aprl0 Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 





£E, Blakeslee & Co., 


(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES.) 


PICTURES AND PICTURE FRAMES 


« 
Galleries, 127 Tremont St.. 
BOSTON. 

Our stock includes Oil Paintings. Engravings, Wa- 
ter Colors, Porcelains, English Chromos, French ano 
German Photographs, Etchings, Carved and Velvet 
Frames, Shelf and Parlor Easels, Picture Cord ane 
Wire, Knobs and Hooks, and other Fine Art goods. 
Special attention given to the manufacture of Pic- 
ture Frames. 

Old Paintings and Engravings cleaned and restored. 
mch20 ul 





CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1555 
Washington Street, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 











WINES, 
CIGARS, .p-oILs 
. ALES, Ete., 





For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory- 

y . , GIVEN HE FILI- 
Ba PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FIL! 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL: 
ICACIES. tt juned 
CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 

DEALERS IN 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPAN 8. 


AGENTS FOR 





Surplus over re-insurance, 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 

The most Durable. 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit con4- 
Warehouses: 

2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


june5 tt 
INSURANCE. 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOSTOW. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 


dence. 








Accumulation, Jan, 1, 1873........911,000,172 08 
Deduct surplus to be distributed......- 475,000 00 
LOAVING....ccccecccccececccscovcees $10,525,172 O03 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 

Amount at risk.....e.0 cee eeeeees $66,014,355 00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $20,000. 
The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 
Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 


24—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed 18 $353,282.83 over the cost on 


Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of 


capital, as above presented. 


For pymphilets and reports, giving a history the 
Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 


agents in any city or town of imporjance. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 


Secretary. Counsel. 
W.W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 


JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 


apr3 

NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., 
BOSTON. 

Cash Assets....... icssedea eusaves $312,533.26. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Organized 1853. 
Cash Assets......-.ceeceeecerereee §$2,606,235.97 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 
Organized 1825. 
$775,211.69 


Cash Asmets. ..---cecceeercerseereees 
i f jicinity by the NORTH 
Zepresented in Boston and vicinity by the 
ePeRMICAN. Risks taken, losses adju-ted and paid 
at their 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presider t. 
E. E. PATKIDGE,. Secretary. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cash Fund, April 1, 1875, $310,000 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 





over $55,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of property insnred. 











Pure White Lead, and 
aca Genuine English Lead. 


85 & 89 Oliver, cor. High St., ae 
aprl7 


a 
paanninnn 1 





DOOR PLATES, ETC. 


Every Description of Engraving. The Lowest Prices. 
GRIFFIN’ 





Ss, 
aprl7 49 Temple Place (Up One Flight). 


All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


BOSTON OFFICE 


WEDDING & VISITING CARDS, No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 
ISRAEI, W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


April 1, 1875. tf mehl3 
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